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PREFACE. 


■•■ 


HOPE    a   third    edition    of    Hicks s 

■*■    Stories,  with  some  others  of  his  not 

before  published,   that    I    have   called    to 

mind — one  or  two  necessarily  modified  a 

little  for  publication — will  be  acceptable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  sounds 
of  the  Devonshire  and  Cornish  dialect 
with  the  English  alphabet.  I  think  the 
dialect  spoken  between  Exeter  and 
Bodmin,  or  Truro,  does  not  vary  very 
much,  though   dialects  vary  a  trifle  even 
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from  parish  to  parish.  Hicks's  stories, 
told  by  him  in  dialect,  and  in  the  native 
manner,  cannot  be  put  in  print ;  nor  have  I 
taken  the  authority  of  the  books  on  dialect 
for  the  spelling.  The  following  rules, 
however,  will  be  a  good  guide  in  reading 
.them  : 

"A"  is  often  pronounced  with  a  broad 
accent,  as  in  "  I  harn't"  for  "  I  have  not." 

"E"  is  often  pronounced  like  "a"  in 
"take,"  as  in  "faver"  for  "fever."  Also 
like  a  very  broad  "u"  as  in  "hz/r"  for 
"her." 

"  H,"  happily,  is  nearly  always  more  or 
less  pronounced.  Nor  is  it  put  in  when 
not  required. 

"I"  is  often  pronounced  as  "e,"  as  in 
'"tes"  for  "'tis,"  or  "it  is."  In  some 
cases  it  is   pronounced  as  a  very  broad 
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"u,"  as  in^rl"  for  "girl,"  and  "bwrd" 
for  "bird." 

"  O  "  is  pronounced  with  a  broad  accent 
in  "o'rn"  or  "awn"  for  "own,"  or  "of 
him,"  as  in  "  I  heerd  the  voice  o'rn,"  or 
"his  o'rn  pig"  for  "his  own."  On  the 
other  hand,  "spoon"  and  "fool"  are 
pronounced  "spzme"  and  "Me."  "O'rn" 
is  a  very  common  genitive,  as  the  "hands 
o'rn,"  the  "  mouth  o'rn,"  the  "  horse  o'rn." 

"  U  "  and  "  you  "  are  pronounced  as  yew, 
something  like,  but  not  exactly  like,  the 
French  "u."  In  other  cases  the  "u"  is 
pronounced  with  a  very  broad  accent,  as  in 
"  fur  "  and  "  spar."  These  are  two  distinct 
and  peculiar  Devonshire  "  u  "s. 

"  S  "  is  nearly  always  pronounced  as  "  z." 

"  Th  "  is  always  pronounced  as  it  is  in 
"the,"  and  not  as  in  "think." 
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The  double  negative  is  almost  universal, 
such  as,  "  They  horses  don't  pay  no  turn- 
pikes." 

I  have  introduced  no  stories  but  those 
that  I  have  heard  Hicks  himself  tell,  or 
the  one  or  two  that  I  tell  of  him. 

Some  of  his  stories  cannot  be  told 
because  his  action  and  mimicry  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  them  ;  others  because 
the  persons  of  whom  they  were  told 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  "spade  a 
spade,"  which  some  of  the  rural  English 
do  not  hesitate  to  do  with  the  most 
innocent  intentions,  not  having  been 
taught  to  draw  a  modest  veil  of  Latin 
over  some  old  English  words  condemned 
to  obscurity  as  not  in  good  taste. 
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"Alas,  poor  Yorick  !     I  knew  him  :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest, 
of  most  excellent  fancy." 


WILLIAM  ROBERT  HICKS  was 
born  in  Bodmin  in  the  year  1808, 
and  died  in  Bodmin  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1868  ;  he  was  therefore  60 
years  old  at  his  death.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  was  himself 
a  schoolmaster  early  in  life.  He  was  just 
two  years  older  than  his  neighbour,  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  of  Pencarrow,  and 
took  his  first  lessons  in  mathematics  with 
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Molesworth.  He  was  afterwards  often  to 
be  met  at  Pencarrow,  in  the  days  of  his 
infinite  jest.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  good  mathematician,  as  a  country  school- 
master of  that  day,  and  this  fact  is  essential 
to  the  due  estimation  of  his  remarkable 
character.  He  was  a  very  good  man  of 
business  in  the  performance  of  his  various 
duties,  as  Governor  of  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum,  which  office  he  filled  for  twenty 
years  ;  as  Clerk  to  the  Bodmin  Board  of 
Guardians  ;  and  as  Clerk  to  the  Highway 
Board  ;  the  last  two  offices  are  usually 
held  by  solicitors.  Hicks  was  also  a 
musician,  and  played  the  violin  well 
enough  to  rank  with  professional  players. 
He  could  take  a  violin  part  in  an  orchestra, 
as  well  as  play  ordinary  drawing-room 
pieces. 

Hicks  was  a  very  useful  public  man, 
and  carried  great  weight  with  the  various 
public  bodies  which  he  served.      But  he 
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was,  above  all  things,  a  humourist,  and 
it  is  for  his  wit  and  fun  that  he  will  be 
best  remembered. 

He  was  a  short,  thick,  fat  man,  much  as 
Falstaff  is  represented.  His  face  was 
large  ;  he  had  small,  bright,  twinkling  grey 
eyes  ;  his  nose  was  short,  of  the  Socrates 
kind,  the  reverse  of  aquiline  ;  and  he  had 
a  small,  expressive  mouth,  with  a  large, 
fat,  double  chin.  Players  pride  themselves 
on  their  ability  to  change  their  counten- 
ance. Hicks  could  put  any  variety  of 
expression  into  his  very  changeable  face  ; 
and  the  alteration  of  all  his  features,  from 
a  frown  to  a  smile,  or  from  indignation  to 
alarm,  in  telling  a  story,  was  both  astonish- 
ing and  ludicrous.  He  was  witty,  could 
make  a  witty  speech,  a  witty  remark,  or  a 
witty  retort ;  but  his  chief  fame  lay  in  his 
telling  a  story.  He  was  about  the  best 
story-teller  of  his  day,  was  well  known  as 
such   in  the   two  Western   Counties,  and 
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established  his  reputation  in  London.  He 
had  an  excellent  memory,  of  great 
accuracy,  and  he  could  remember  every 
small  detail  of  what  might  be  said  to  him, 
by  an  old  woman  for  example,  the  exact 
quaint  mode  of  expression,  the  dialect, 
and  the  tone  of  voice,  which  he  would 
mimic  to  perfection.  There  is  the  Devon- 
shire dialect  and  the  Cornish  dialect,  both 
of  which  he  knew  well.  Dialects  vary 
even  from  parish  to  parish,  town  to  town  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  between  the  Devonshire  and 
the  Cornish  dialects  until  you  get  west 
of  Bodmin,  or  even  Truro.  The  miners 
have  a  dialect  of  their  own,  which  is 
manly  and  striking,  and  at  the  same  time 
very  Cornish. 

Hicks  used  to  be  fond  of  telling  of  an 
old  woman  who  said  to  him,  "  I  mind  you, 
Maister  Hicks,  when  you  was  a  babby. 
You  was  a  very  pretty  babby  ! '    looking 
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up  into  his  face;  "and  I  sim  you  baint 
much  changed  neither."  Considering  his 
round,  chubby  face,  and  his  time  of  life, 
this  remark  of  the  old  woman  was  most 
absurd. 

The  last  time  I  met  Hicks  was  at  the 
Saltash  Railway  Station.  We  were  both 
going  to  a  country  house  to  stay  a  day 
or  two,  where  he  was  as  usual  very 
amusing.  We  had  hardly  shaken  hands 
when  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have  just  met  a 
woman  in  Bodmin,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  who  I  knew  lived  twelve  miles  away, 
and  must  have  walked  that  distance.  I 
asked  her  what  she  was  doing  so  far  from 
home  with  her  child.  She  said,  '  He's  a  got 
the  thrish,  and  I've  a  brought  'un  in  for 
a  boy  to  blaw  in  the  mouth  o'rn,  that 
never  knawed  his  vather. ' "  A  posthumous 
child  was  to  cure  the  thrush  by  blowing 
in  her  boy's  mouth,  and  she  had  carried 
her  boy  all  that  way  for  that  purpose. 
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Hicks's  stories  were  far-famed,  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  and  would 
amuse  a  large  party  the  whole  evening. 
He  had  the  great  merit  of  being  good 
company  in  any  society  in  which  he  found 
himself,  of  whatever  rank  in  life  it  might 
be ;  and  he  picked  up  many  of  his  best 
stories  by  being  on  intimate  terms  with 
men  and  women  of  the  humbler  classes. 
He  was  always  alive  to  anything  absurd  ; 
and  any  out-of-the-way  expression,  either 
grave  or  gay,  falling  from  anyone,  it 
mattered  not  whom,  was  sure  to  take  a 
hold  on  his  memory,  and  to  be  reproduced 
for  the  amusement  of  the  world. 

One  of  Hicks's  earliest  and  best  friends 
was  George  Wightwick,  a  man  much 
sought  after  as  a  fine  talker,  a  good  story- 
teller, and  one  of  the  best  readers  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  that  ever  read  to  the 
public. 
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In  speaking  of  Hicks  I  must  give  a 
passing  glance  at  his  fellow  wit.  George 
Wightwick,  of  Plymouth,  a  friend  of  Mac- 
ready's,  was  the  architect  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Bodmin,  of  which  Hicks  was 
the  governor,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  bring  Hicks  into  notoriety.  Wight- 
wick was  an  enthusiast,  and  a  great 
appreciator  of  merit  in  others.  He  was 
delighted  with  Hicks's  fun,  and  put  him 
forward  as  the  most  amusing  person  to 
be  found  in  the  West  of  England.  Wight- 
wick, as  well  as  Hicks,  was  a  well-known 
man  throughout  the  west  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  and  was  much  sought  after  as 
an  entertainer  of  fellow-guests,  at  those 
most  delightful  parties  at  country  houses 
where  many  meet  for  a  day  or  two  in 
the  mansion  of  a  country  gentleman.  Per- 
haps there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so 
pleasant  as  a  large  party  gathered  together 
in  an  English  country  house — a  fine  old 
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mansion  situated  in  beautiful  scenery — 
where  every  luxury  is  at  command,  and 
true  hospitality  well  understood.  Wight- 
wick  and  Hicks  in  such  a  company,  with 
their  talk,  their  stories,  and  their  music — 
they  were  both  songsters — would  be  in 
themselves  luxuries  of  the  highest  order. 
These  two  celebrities  told  stories  of  one 
another. 

Hicks  used  to  tell  stories  of  one  Captain 
Blank.      I    must    use  false  names,  that    I 
may  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  living  per- 
sons, descendants  or  relations  of  the  heroes 
of  the  stories,   and    I    must  pick  out  the 
commonest  names,  in  order  to  avoid  iden- 
tification, though  the  real  Cornish  names 
will    be   a  great  loss.     Hicks  told  many 
absurd    stories    of   this  Captain   Blank,  a 
mining  captain.     The  title  of  "Captain" 
is  a  very  favourite  one  in  Cornwall,  and 
is  always  bestowed  on  miners  in  authority. 
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Wightwick,  having  heard  many  stories  of 
Captain  Blank,  met  him  one  day  when  in 
company  with  Hicks  in  Cornwall.  Wight- 
wick, with  his  usual  enthusiasm,  went  up 
to  Captain  Blank  and  shook  him  warmly  by 
the  hand,  saying,  "  How  are  you,  Captain 
Blank  ?     I  am  delighted  to  see  you." 

He  was  received  with  a  cold,  astonished 
stare,  Captain  Blank  by  no  means  partak- 
ing in  the  warmth  of  feeling  exhibited  by 
Wightwick.  On  which  Wightwick  said, 
"  Captain  Blank,  my  name  is  Wightwick." 
Captain  Blank  looked  at  him  with  great 
deliberation,  and  slowly  answered,  "I  never 
heerd  of  'ee  !  " 

Captain  Blank  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  wife  after  he  had  made  money, 
and  set  up  a  carriage,  a  sort  of  covered 
machine  like  a  small  omnibus.  A  friend 
saw  him  on  the  box,  and  asked  him  why 
he  sat  there.  He  said,  "  My  old  wumman 
was  middling  stout,  and  we  villed  up  the 
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inside  pretty  tight ;  but  since  I  buried  her 
I  sim  in  there  like  wan  pill  in  a  pill-box, 
zo  I  ride  on  the  dicky  wi'  Jem." 

When  the  British  Association  was  at 
Plymouth  in  1841  Hicks  was  at  a  large 
party  at  Mr.  Thomas  Woollcombe's,  of 
Devonport,  and  there  I  heard  some  of  his 
best  stories,  and  his  well-known  song, 
descriptive  of  a  Cornish  wrestler  who  was 
pressed  by  a  press-gang  into  H.M.  Service 
when  at  a  wrestling  match  at  Cremyll 
Passage.  It  is  a  widely-known  Devonshire 
song,  but  Hicks's  version  was  the  best, 
and  he  sang  it  to  perfection  with  his 
fiddle  accompaniment.  I  give  it  as  I 
heard  him  sing  it. 

SONG. 

Come  listen,  father,  and  mother,  and  all, 

And  zister  Nan,  I  pray, 
And  I'll  tell  'ee  a  passel  o'  strange  things 

Now  I've  a  come  home  from  saa  ; 
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I'll  tell  'ee  a  passel  o'  strange  things, 

About  the  wind  and  the  tide, 
The  compass  caird,  as  you've  a  heerd, 

And  lots  o'  queer  things  beside. 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

When  I  went  up  to  Plymouth  town, 

Along  with  a  great  man  a  ostling, 
I  went  over  to  Cremyl  green 

For  to  have  a  turn  to  wrastling. 
Leatheren  breeches,  they  was  the  prize, 

Never  the  worse  for  wear. 
Dick  Symons  and  me  drawed  two  vails  apiece, 

And  the  blind  man x  come  in  for  a  share. 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

Just  as  the  double  play  begun, 

And  the  glock  he  knacked  down  zix, 
Up  come  a  passel  of  ugly  chaps 

And  they'd  a  got  zwords  and  sticks  ; 
They  aboosed  Dick  Symons,  and  darned  his  eyes, 

And  called  'un  all  zorts  o'  names. 
"  Darn  'ee  !  "  says  I.     "  Dick  Symons,"  says  I, 

"  They've  a  parfectly  spiled  the  games." 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 
1  A  famous  blind  wrestler. 
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Then  up  come  a  veller  with  a  great  cocked-hat, 

He  zeemed  vor  to  be  the  King. 
"  Darn  'ee  ! "  says  I,  "  if  you've  any  consait, 

Will  'ee  plaze  to  stap  into  the  ring  ?  " 
But  they  dragged  us  down  to  the  waterzide, 

And  drawed  us  into  a  boat. 
"  Darn  'ee  !  "  says  I.     "  Dick  Symons,"  says  I, 

"  They've  a  got  the  both  o'rs  afloat." 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

They  pulled  us  out  to  a  great  big  ship, 

Away  var  out  in  the  Zound ; 
The  wind  was  so  high,  and  the  saa  was  so  rough, 

I  thought  us  should  all  a  been  drowned. 
They  hailed  us  out  to  a  great  big  ship, 

And  into  a  hole  in  the  zide. 
Lord  a  massy,  I  was  so  zick, 

I  thought  I  should  a  died  ! 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

A  man,  he  stood  at  a  great  big  wheel, 
And  with  un  the  ship  he  did  guide  ; 

Us  shoved  up  some  great  clathes  on  to  three  great 
sticks, 
And  us  washed  away  out  with  the  tide. 
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One  veller  cried,  "Luff!"  another  cried,  "Tack!" 

And  another  zaid,  "  Helm's  a  lee  ! " 
The  devil  might  take  all  their  luffs  and  tacks, 

'Twas  all  the  zame  thing  to  me. 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

At  last  they  spied  a  great  French  ship, 

And  towards  us  he  was  a  coming ; 
So  they  called  up  all  the  fellers  to  fight, 

With  a  chap  that  went  round  drumming, 
Zo  I  stapped  up  to  maister's  zide, 

I  zim  I  zee  the  zword  o'rn. 
"  Darn  'ee  ! "  zes  he,  "  if  you'll  voller  me 

I  warn  us'll  zoon  be  aboard  o'rn." 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

Us  voller'd  maister  drew  thick  and  thin, 

And  for  the  smoke  us  could  hardly  zee  un, 
Till  at  last  I  zeed  a  nasty  French  toad 

Just  a  going  for  to  vlee2  'un ; 
Zo  I  stapped  up  to  maister's  help  ; 

I  zim  I  never  rin  vaster. 
"Darn  'ee!"  says  I.  "You  French  blackguard!"  says  I, 

"  Was  'ee  going  for  to  skiver3  maister  ?  " 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

2  Slay.  3  Skewer. 
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"Wee,  wee  ! "  says  he,  with  his  parlee  francee, 

And  something  about  mon  doo. 
"  Darn  'ee  ! "  says  I.    "  You  French  blackguard," 
says  I, 

"  I'll  very  soon  do  for  you  ! " 
And  then  he  shut  fore,  and  then  he  shut  back, 

And  round  about  maister  kep  prancing  ;4 
I  let  an  oak  stick  vail  a  top  o'rs  head, 

And  zoon  zet  his  daylights  a  dancing. 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c, 

I  knacked  'un  about — ah  !  that  I  did — 

And  I  bate  'un  black  and  blue, 
From  the  top  o'rs  head  to  the  zole  o'rs  foot, 

Till  I  made  'un  call  out,  "  Mor  bleu  ! " 
One  officer  had  his  head  knacked  off 

By  manes  of  a  cannon-ball. 
"  Darn  'ee  !  "  says  I,  "  if  'tis  honour  to  die, 

I  don't  like  your  honour  at  all." 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

Then  all  the  yards  came  tumbling  down, 

And  the  great  big  masts  likewise  ; 
If  Old  Church  tower'd  a  vailed 

He  couldn't  a  made  more  nise. 

4  The  action  of  fencing. 
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And  when  we  had  vairly  beat  mun  all, 
And  drove  the  French  blackguards  below, 

Maister  he  hauled  the  colours  down, 
And  we  all  o'  us  gave  a  "  Worroh  !  "5 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

So  now  come  all  you  husbandmen 

And  ostlers  that  would  vight, 
Whenever  you  be  called  upon 

To  wrastle  for  England's  right ; 
If  you'd  vight  as  I've  a  vaught, 

And  I've  vaught  cruel  well, 
If  any  of  they  French  blackguards  come  here 

Us'll  send  them  all  to 

Ri-too-ral-oo,  ri-too-ral-oo,  &c. 

Hicks's  violin  was  turned  to  good  and 
laughable  account.  He  used  to  give  a 
ridiculous  imitation  of  a  musician  who 
could  only  tune  his  fiddle  by  playing  a 
particular  familiar  air  on  it,  screwing  the 
strings  in  the  way  common  to  fiddlers 
when  he  found  some   note  in  the  air  go 

5  Hurrah. 
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wrong.  He  also  imitated  street  players 
with  their  songs.  There  was  a  famous 
song  of  his,  in  which  he  mimicked  a  blind 
street  fiddler  and  singer  and  his  wife,  with 
a  dog  called  Lion  leading  the  blind  man. 
It  was  a  song  celebrating  the  triumph  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  each 
verse  being  sung  in  a  long  drawling  tone 
and  the  cracked  voice  of  the  blind  fiddler, 
with  fiddle  accompaniment,  repeated  by 
the  wife  in  a  shriller  cracked  key.  After 
every  verse  the  blind  man  gave  the  dog  a 
kick,  saying,  "Get  along,  Lion!"  with  an 
advance  of  a  pace  or  two  in  the  street. 
Here  are  one  or  two  verses  of  this  song : 

Come,  all  ye  vadliant  heroes  bold, 

To  you  I  will  declare-are 
The  wonders  of  great  Wedlington, 
What  made  the  world  to  stare-are. 
( Wife  repeats.) 

Get  along,  Lion. 

( Other  verses  fo/low. ) 
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The  Zixteenth,  Zeventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 

They  foft6  most  desperate-ly-y, 
And  drove  the  French  to  Paris  gates, 
Where  they  for  quarters  cry-y. 
( Wife.) 

Get  along,  Lion. 
Then  the  great  Napole-on 

Did  abdicate  with  spe-e-ed ; 
And  that  he  never  more  should  reign 
It  soon  was  there  decr-e-ed. 
(Wife.) 

Get  along,  Lion. 
(Other  verses.) 
*  *  *  *  * 

(Blucher  left  out  till  the  end.) 

Nit  to  forget  brave  Blucher  who 

With  his  airmy  played  his  pair-airt, 
In  conquering  that  proud  ty-ry-rant, 
Usurper  Bonypair-airt. 
( Wife.) 

Get  along,  Lion. 
And  now  the  battle  is  over-er 

Us  will  rejoice  and  sing, 
And  drink  a  bottle  of  Burgun-dy-y, 
To  the  royal  George  our  king. 
( Wife.) 

Get  along,  Lion. 
6  Fought. 
C 
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Hicks  was  Governor  of  the  Bodmin 
Lunatic  Asylum,  as  I  have  said,  for 
twenty  years.  I  have  been  told,  that 
when  he  first  went  there  he  found  the  old 
system  prevailing,  and  that  he  introduced 
the  modern  methods  of  kindness,  in  lieu  of 
cruelty  and  severity.  One  of  the  great 
characters  in  the  asylum  (many  great 
characters  were  there  in  Hicks's  time,  as 
you  may  suppose),  whom  I  will  call 
Daniel,  on  the  principle  that  no  real 
names  shall  be  used,  he  found  on  a  bed 
of  straw,  chained,  in  a  dark  cell,  and 
treated  as  a  dangerous  lunatic.  He  dis- 
covered that  this  person  was  a  very 
clever  man,  though  possessed  with  some 
mischievous  delusions,  a  great  wit,  and 
a  philosopher  in  his  way.  Hicks  released 
him  ;  found  him  safe ;  employed  him  in 
the  asylum  to  take  care  of  the  pigs,  and 
do  other  useful  work  ;  and  made  so  much 
of  him   and  his  sayings  that  he  became 
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a  well-known  personage  in  the  county. 
Anyone  attempting  to  banter  Daniel, 
including  Hicks  himself,  was  pretty  sure 
to  get  the  worst  of  it,  especially  as  he  was 
by  no  means  particular  as  to  what  he  said. 
It  was  a  risk  to  say  anything  to  him  in 
hopes  of  getting  an  amusing  reply.  A 
gentleman,  on  a  visit  to  the  asylum,  once 
said  to  Daniel,  "  I  hear,  Daniel,  you  are 
Hicks's  fool." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  I  zee  you  do  your  awn 
business  in  that  line." 

One  or  two  of  Hicks's  stories,  and  of 
Daniel's  sayings,  found  their  way  into 
Punch.  Daniel  now  and  then  was  allowed 
to  go  out  of  the  asylum,  and  Hicks 
occasionally  had  to  find  him  to  fetch  him 
back.  He  once  found  him  at  an  auction, 
sitting  at  a  table  with  farmers  and  others, 
drinking  gin  and  water  gratis.  He  rose 
up    when    Hicks    appeared,    not    wishing 
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to  be  recognised  as  a  lunatic  there,  and 
said,  "  I  tell  'ee  what  I've  obsarved,  Mr. 
Hicks,  at  this  here  sale.  They  that  scat7 
last  be  giving  most  money."  Rather  a 
blow  to  the  buyers  present. 

He  was  once  asked,  "Where  does  this 
path  go,  my  man?"  He  answered,  "I 
can't  tell  'ee.  I've  a  knaw'd  'un  bide 
here  the  last  forty  year."  This  was  told 
in  Punch  in  Hicks 's  time  in  a  different 
way. 

Daniel  was  sitting  on  the  high  wall  of 
the  asylum,  commanding  the  road  for 
some  distance  with  a  turnpike  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  company  of  a 
circus  passed  by,  with  the  various  horses, 
trappings,  &c,  which  excited  his  attention. 
When  the  manager  rode  by  Daniel  said 
to  him  : 

7  Cornish  for  broke,  as  bankrupt. 
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"How  much  might  'ee  pay  turnpike  for 
they  there  spekkady  hosses,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Oh ! "  said  the  man,  "  the  same  as 
t'others,  sir." 

"Ah!"  said  Daniel,  "my  father  had  a 
spekkady  hoss  once  that  never  paid  no 
turnpikes.  They  there  sparky  [speckled] 
hosses  don't  pay  no  turnpikes  here." 

The  man  stopped,  and  asked  what  he 
meant,  when  Daniel  repeated  what  he  had 
said. 

Daniel  watched  the  cavalcade  proceed 
down  the  hill,  and  when  it  reached  the 
turnpike  he  enjoyed  the  dispute  and 
wrangle  about  the  toll,  which  he  could 
see  took  place.  After  a  while  the  man 
came  galloping  back  to  ask  the  truth 
about  the  speckled  horses  paying  no 
turnpike. 

"  Because  you  must  pay  it  vor  'urn,  to 
be  sure,"  said  Daniel,  who  then  slipped 
down  inside  the  wall. 
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It  may  have  dawned  on  the  circus 
man  that  he  had  been  speaking  to  a 
madman  on  the  wall  of  an  asylum. 

Daniel  used  to  affect  to  despise  Hicks, 
no  doubt  because  Hicks  had  to  keep  him 
under  certain  control.  He  said  to  me  one 
day,  "  What's  the  use  of  he  here  ? ' 
pointing  to  Hicks.  "  He's  got  nothing  to 
do,  and  he's  great  expense  to  the  county. 
I  could  do  all  he  does  for  half  the  money." 

Daniel  did  not  believe  in  madness — 
many  mad  men  do  not — and  thought  the 
patients  in  the  asylum  were  living  in 
idleness,  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 
This  made  him  very  indignant,  and  he 
would  say,  "  Mad  be  they  !  Do  you  ever 
zee  'em  put  their  meat  in  their  eyes  and 
their  ears  instead  of  their  mouths  ?  Not 
they.     I'll    not  sase,8    I'll    not    sase   [pro- 

8  Cease. 
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testing,  he  meant].  They  ban't  insane, 
but  in  sin.  Here's  a  chap  takes  and 
breaks  300  panes  of  glass — pretty  good 
notion  of  vulgar  fractions  too — and  what 
do  'ee  do  to  'un  ?  Take  and  send  for  a 
doctor.  He  orders  cold  bath.  Why  you 
might  just  as  well  take  a  duck  chick 
and  draw  'un  into  the  pond.  Else  he 
blids  'un.  But  one  ounce  of  blid  tooked 
out  o'  the  back  is  worth  a  quart  tooked 
out  0'  the  arm.  Now  I'll  tell  'ee  what 
I'd  do  by  'em.  I'd  send  them  out  to 
Dartimoor,  to  the  old  French  prisons,  and 
lave9  their  own  paws  vind  their  own  jaws. 
Eithermore  I'd  zend  them  to  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  and  the  zay  would  wash  the 
damned  nonsense  out  of  'em  ;  or  zend  'em 
over  to  America,  and  swap  'em  for  balk." 

One  day  he  was  put  to  watch  a  poor 
unfortunate   raving    maniac,    who,    for   his 

s  Leave  or  let. 
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own  safety,  when  the  fit  was  on  him, 
was  shut  into  a  dark,  padded  room,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  The  poor  man 
was  naked,  and  in  a  transport  of  madness. 
There  was  an  eye-hole  in  the  door,  at 
which  Daniel  was  watching.  The  man  in 
his  ravings  called  out,  "  Bring  down  the 
baggonets ;  bring  down  the  baggonets. 
Oh,  ha'  massy1  'pon  me !  Forty  thousand 
million  Roossians !  [the  Crimean  War 
time].  Oh  !  oh  ! !  oh  ! ! !  I  wish  I  was 
in  Abraham's  bosom."  On  which  Daniel 
was  heard  to  hollo  out  to  him,  "  Why 
you'd  kick  the  guts  of  'un  out." 

Daniel  was  in  the  Militia  in  the  days  of 
the  war,  early  in  last  century.  One  day 
the  colonel  of  the  Duke*  of  Cornwall's 
Regiment  of  Militia  called  at  the  asylum, 
and  said  a  kind  word  or  two  to  Daniel. 
Daniel  remarked,  "  What  be  you  in  mourn- 

1  Mercy. 
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ing  vor  ?  [The  Cornwall  Militia  uniform 
was  the  same  in  colour  as  the  Rifles.] 
When  I  was  a  sodger  in  the  Royal  Tayvi- 
stock  Volunteers  I  had  a  red  coat,  and  a 
zword,  and  a  baggonet.  I  knowed  your 
father  before  'ee.  I  mind  when  you  was  a 
christened.  I  was  drunk  for  wan  whole 
week  that  time.  I  was  keeping  company 
with  a  maid,  and  I  went  to  the  passon. 
Says  I  to  he,  '  I  want  your  honour  to 
promise  me  wan  thing.'  '  I'll  do  anything 
I  can  for  'ee,'  says  he  ;  '  what  is  it  ? '  'I 
want  you  to  promise  me,'  says  I,  'never  to 
marry  me  to  thickee  there  maid  when  I  be 
drunk.'  He  zaid  he'd  promise  me  that, 
quite  sure.  '  Thank  'ee,  your  honour,'  said 
I  ;  'then  I'm  all  right,  for  I'll  take  damned 
good  care  you  never  do  when  I'm  zober.' 
But  what  do  'ee  wear  mourning  vor  ? 
When  I  was  a  sodger  us  wore  red  coats 
and  had  baggonets.  I  mind  us  was  out 
on   Whitechurch   Down,  and  the  general 
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come  to  review  us.  A  officer  rode  up  to 
our  bugler,  and  zaid  to  un,  '  Zound  a 
retrate.'  The.  bugler  zounded  '  Thut ! ' 
The  bugle  wouldn't  spake.  '  Zound  a 
retrate,  I  tell  'ee,'  zaid  the  officer.  The 
bugler  tried  again — '  Thut ! '  No  zound. 
The  officer  drawed  his  zword,  making  for 
to  cut  'un  down,  and  called  out,  '  Damme, 
zound  a  retrate  !  The  hosses  be  charging 
orver  us  ! '  The  bugler  zaid,  '  I  can't ; 
I've  a  spit  my  quid  of  terbaccer  in  the 
mouthpiece  o'rn.'  " 

A  new  chaplain  was  appointed  to  the 
asylum,  who,  hearing  that  Daniel  was  an 
important  personage,  sought  him  out  when 
working  in  the  garden.  The  chapla'in  said 
to  Daniel,  "  Well,  Daniel,  I  hope  you  are 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Church."  Daniel 
replied,  "  Be  you  ? "  The  chaplain  said, 
"  I  hope  I  am,  in  my  humble  sphere,  a 
strong  pillar  of  the  Church."     "  Ah  !  "  said 
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Daniel  ;  "a  caterpillar,  I  reckon  ;  here 
they  be,  a  ating  up  the  cabbages  as  vast 
as  they  can." 

Mr.  Bernard  Anstis,  of  Liskeard,  a 
great  friend  of  Hicks,  had  only  one  eye 
— a  very  bright  one.  He  used  to  banter 
Daniel,  but  often  got  the  worst  of  it.  He 
one  day  found  Daniel  killing  a  pig  at  the 
asylum,  and  said  : 

"Ah!  Daniel,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you." 

"  I  dare  zay  you  be,  for  the  zake  of  the 
one  eye  you've  a  got." 

"  Hullo  !  Daniel,  killing  a  pig  at  this 
time  of  the  month  ?  Don't  you  know  you 
ought  to  wait  till  full  moon  if  you  want 
streaky  bacon  ?  " 

"  Who  told  'ee  that  ?  " 

"  An  old  woman  who  has  kept  pigs  for 
years,  and  knows  all  about  it." 
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"  Ah  !  did  you  ever  ax  the  old  woman  if 
her  ever  killed  the  zame  pig  twice  ?  I  don't 
zee  how  her  could  know  else.  Why  do 
you  go  playing  to  bats  and  balls  [a  cricket 
match]  ?  Such  child's  play  !  Suppose  you 
had  your  other  eye  knacked  out !  " 

When  Prince  Albert  was  expected  to 
visit  Cornwall  Hicks  said  to  Daniel,  "  Are 
you  going  down  to  Bodmin  to  see  Prince 
Albert  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Daniel,  "  I  b'ant  going  to 
zee  'un.  I  zeed  Prince  Edward  to  the 
barricades 2  and  I  went  down  afterwards 
to  Hugo's  coffee-shop,  and  there  I  zeed 
the  same  feller.  He'd  a-tooked  off  his 
hat  and  veathers,  but  I  know'd  'un  by 
his  yeller  clathen  boots,  and  a  bigger 
blackguard  for  discoos  I  never  heerd. 
In  my  opinion  your  Prince  Albert  is  wan 
of  the  zame  zort !  " 

2  Cornish  for  the  booth  of  strolling  players.  A  curious 
instance  of  French  importation.  Baraque  —  French  for 
a  booth  at  fairs. 
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A  friend  of  Hicks  said  to  Daniel  one 
day,  "  Daniel,  your  hair  is  getting  very 
white." 

"  Blossoming  for  another  world,"  was 
the  answer. 

Hicks  being  a  musician,  and  a  player 
on  the  fiddle,  Daniel  discoursed  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  music,  and  asked  him 
what  was  the  good  of  it.  Hicks  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was  a  good  thing, 
and  made  people  more  refined. 

Upon  which  Daniel  said,  "  I  knawed 
a  man  that  played  the  viddle,  and  he 
zaid,  *  Music  hath  charms  to  zooth  the 
zavage  baste,'  and  he  went  into  the  vield  to 
play  the  viddle  to  a  wicked  bull.  I  stopped 
outside  to  zee  the  end  o'rt.  The  bull  no 
zooner  heerd  the  scraping  than  he  went 
vor'n.  The  man,  he  rinned  to  the  stile  for 
bare  life.  The  bull  got  up  to  'un  just  as 
he   vetched  to  the  stile,  and   he  took  his 
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viddle  and  he  giv'  the  bull  a  back-handed 
swipe  across  the  norze  [nose]  with  'un, 
which  scat  the  viddle  all  to  bits.  '  There 
goes  two-and-thirty-and-zixpence  wi'  a 
whiz  ! '  ses  I." 

I  went  to  stay  with  Hicks  for  a  night, 
and  when  I  arrived  Daniel  appeared,  to 
speak  to  me  as  an  old  friend.  Hicks  had 
told  him  I  was  coming,  and  he  had  said, 
"  I  must  take  off  what  I've  a-got  about 
my  chicks,"  meaning  that  he  must  shave. 
But  he  came  unshaven  and  dirty. 

Hicks  said,  "  You  haven't  taken  off 
what  you've  got  about  your  cheeks." 

Daniel  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said, 
"Why  don't  'ee  take  off  what  you've 
a-got  about  yours? '  Hicks's  cheeks  were 
very  fat  and  large. 

There  was  a  dinner  party  that  evening, 
and    Hicks    had    promised    that    Daniel 
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should  come  after  dinner,  have  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  amuse  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. 

Daniel  was  a  great  hand  at  a  "sell." 
Just  after  dinner,  before  the  ladies  had 
left,  Daniel  opened  the  door,  walked  in, 
unshaven  and  dirty,  without  having  dressed 
himself,  as  he  was  expected  to  do,  took 
no  notice  whatever  of  any  one  present, 
but  got  a  chair,  sat  down  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  deliberately  said,  "  Thicky 
Winnick  oft  to  be  kicked,"  expressing 
himself,  however,  in  language  by  no 
means  fit  for  ears  polite.  I  believe  he 
did  it  purposely  to  annoy  Hicks,  for  sheer 
wickedness,  as  they  would  say  there,  and 
Hicks  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  take 
him  away,  for  fear  of  what  he  might  say 
next. 

Service  was  performed  at  the  Asylum 
Chapel  on  one  occasion  by  a  clergyman 
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whose  character  was  not  of  the  best. 
Daniel  waited  for  the  chaplain,  and  on 
his  coming  out  said  he  wished  to  speak 
to  him.  The  chaplain  readily  consented, 
and  on  stepping  aside  and  asking  him 
what  he  wanted  to  say,  Daniel  began  : 

"  Look  here,    Mr. ,    I  can't  make 

you  up  no  way." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  the  chaplain. 

"  Why,"  replied  Daniel,  "  because  it 
sims  to  me,  you  sarve  the  devil  zix 
days  a  week,  and  then  you  come  here 
'pon  the  zeventh,  and  aboose  your  best 
friend." 

Daniel  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
was  sent  home  to  his  friends.  In  earlier 
life  he  was  not  safe,  and  was  subject 
to  attacks  of  anger  and  violence.  Also, 
if  he  saw  a  tree  which  he  thought 
was  doing  damage  to  a  crop  he  would 
cut    it    down     without    asking    anyone's 
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leave,    and    do    other   things    of   the   like 
kind. 

After  he  had  left  the  asylum  a  gentle- 
man met  him  in  the  street,  who  had  known 
him  well  at  the  asylum,  and  asked  him 
how  he  was.  He  coolly  said  he  was  very 
well  (as  if  he  had  never  been  otherwise),  in 
a  familiar  manner,  without  saying  "  Sir." 
The  gentleman  then  gave  him  a  half- 
sovereign.  He  put  it  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  saying  very  quietly,  "  No  occasion 
for  anything  of  that  zort,"  and  walked 
away. 

Another  hero  of  Hicks's  was  a  poor  fellow 
who  had  gone  mad  on  etymology ;  I  will 
call  him  Burke.  There  are  many  persons 
mad  on  etymology,  but  not  quite  bad 
enough  to  be  dangerous  to  life  or  limb  and 
put  into  an  asylum,  though  they  play  mad 
pranks  with  language.  Etymology  is  a 
study   of   considerable   risk  to  those  who 

D 
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are  not  trained  philologists,  and  many 
there  are  who  follow  it  to  tumble  into  the 
pitfalls  that  abound  in  its  intricate  ways. 
Poor  Burke  should  be  a  warning  to  all 
such  rash  speculators,  who  should  re- 
member that  the  mind  is  delicately  poised, 
and  may  be  overthrown  by  a  blow  from 
any  quarter.  Playing  with  etymology  is 
playing  with  edged  tools,  as  Burke  found. 
Burke  was  much  given  to  writing,  and 
Hicks,  with  the  kindness  habitual  to  him, 
supplied  the  scribe  or  scribbler  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper  to  keep  him  quiet.  I 
knew  the  asylum  and  some  of  the  patients 
in  Hicks's  day,  and  Burke  used  to  send 
me  sheets  of  foolscap  covered  with  his 
manuscript.  I  give  one  specimen,  as  an 
example  of  the  mind  of  a  man  gone  mad 
on  etymology — an  example  and  a  caution. 
This  extract  is  one  of  the  most  coherent 
of  many  closely-written  pages,  a  real 
madman's  manuscript  : 
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"the  blessing  and  the  curse. 

"  Now  O  ye  Dignitaries,  ye  ycleped 
Divines  of  the  Church,  give  us  the  root 
of  these  two  words  and  I  will  engage  that 
you  shall  convert  or  Renew  every  soul  in 
your  congregation  the  next  sermon  you 
preach. 

11  'The  blessing.'  As  we  judge  of  men 
so  we  should  judge  of  words — that  is  by 
their  Havage,  Descent,  or  Family,  and  by 
the  company  they  keep.  A  sure  criterion. 
Well  then,  there  is  something  about  this 
word  that  to  the  Physiognomist,  or  Lava- 
ture,  is  very  unfavorable  from  its  having 
the  self-same  head  as  Blast  and  Blood, 
Bleed  and  Bled  and  Blasphemy,  Black 
and  Blackguard.  It  is  rather  ominous 
that  Bless  is  formed  of  B  and  less,  now 
less  is  minus,  under,  Infra,  Below  or  sub, 
it  all  makes  against  the  word  being  de- 
sirable,  especially   as   Lesso?i   is  the  same 
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as  Lecture,  Discourse,  Sermon,  Homily, 
Dialogue,  Decalogue  (Diabolus)  the  infer- 
nal Law  or  Yoke." 

Then  he  gets  very  mad  as  he  writes, 
which  he  always  does,  and  proceeds  with 
a  curious  chain  of  ideas. 

"  However,  Blessing  and  Curse  is  Geri- 
zen  and  Ebal ;  or  Beatitude  and  Mahner  ; 
or  Good  and  Evil ;  or  God  and  Mammon  ; 
or  Gog  and  Magog  ;  or  Man  and  Woman  ; 
or  Peace  and  Plenty ;  or  Cornucopia. 
Blessing  and  Curse  is  Alpha  and  Omega  ; 
or  Castor  and  Pollux,"  &c. 

He  usually  begins  by  attacking  some 
well-known  authority,  but  as  he  writes  he 
gets  excited,  and  becomes  more  and  more 
incoherent.  The  association  of  his  ideas 
is  curiously  mixed,  the  sounds  of  the  words, 
their  meaning,  or  their  place  in  literature, 
in  Latin  or  English,  or  in  mythology,  being 
all  confused  together.  He  proved  in  one 
of    his    papers    that    light    and    darkness 
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were  the  same  things  (a  sort  of  paradox 
he  was  very  fond  of),  because  to  pitch 
was  to  alight,  and  pitch  was  darkness — 
pitch-dark.  Burke  was  a  mathematician 
by  profession  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  taught 
mathematics  in  a  country  school.  He  had 
not  gone  mad  on  a  subject  of  which  he 
knew  something,  but  he  had,  naturally 
enough  perhaps,  gone  mad  on  a  subject  of 
which  he  knew  nothing. 

Hicks  used  to  say  that  the  men  in 
the  asylum  were  more  interesting  than 
the  women,  because  men  went  mad  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  whereas  women 
went  mad  nearly  always  on  love  or  re- 
ligion. 

When  Hicks  first  took  charge  of  the 
asylum  he  gave  a  supper  to  those  of  the 
inmates  whom  he  considered  safe.  He 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  and  asked  one 
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of  them,  who  was  a  preacher,  to  say  grace. 
The  man  began,  but  could  not  finish,  and 
went  on  saying  grace  until  the  rest  of 
the  company  became  very  wild  with  im- 
patience, and  a  sailor  called  out,  "  Avast 
there  !"  The  man  having  at  last  sat  down, 
Hicks  saw  one  of  the  patients  with  his 
eyes  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  He  therefore 
asked  him  what  he  would  take,  by  way 
of  quieting  him.  The  man  replied,  "A 
slice  of  Bunker's  Hill."  To  which  Hicks 
answered,  "Help  yourself."  The  beef 
and  plum-pudding  made  all  quiet  in  the 
end. 

I  was  Hicks's  guest  at  the  asylum  at 
a  musical  party,  and  the  next  morning 
he  took  some  ladies  and  gentlemen  round 
the  asylum  to  show  it  to  them.  We  came 
to  a  room  occupied  by  an  enormously  fat, 
oldish  woman,  who  was  in  bed.  Hicks 
asked  me  to  sit  down  on  a  chair  by  her 
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bedside,  which  I  did  ;  but  knowing  Hicks, 
I  was  on  the  look-out.  I  found  afterwards 
that  he  expected  her  to  kiss  me.  He 
asked  her  to  sing,  and  she  sang,  in  a 
harsh,  stentorian  voice  : 

"Gloree — powdr — Ally-ally-16o — Ally-lu-yah— 
praise  the  Lord  !  " 

I  try  to  write  it  exactly  as  she  sang  it, 
but  to  realise  the  effect  of  the  mad  strain 
is  impossible. 

Hicks  said  to  her,  ''Can't  you  sing  us 
another?" 

He  ought  to  have  known  better.  She 
began  one,  the  first  words  of  which 
emptied  the  room  in  a  second — ladies 
first,  of  course — and  I  escaped  my  kissing, 
or  the  attempt  anyway. 

A  patient  in  the  asylum  one  day  told 
Hicks  that  George  III.  was  his  father, 
and    he   was   rightful    heir  to   the    throne 
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of  England.  Not  an  uncommon  de- 
lusion  with  lunatics.  A  day  or  two  after 
he  told  Hicks  that  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
was  his  father,  and  he  was  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  Hicks 
said  : 

"  I  thought  you  told  me  the  other  day 
that  George  III.  was  your  father." 

"Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "but  that  was  by 
another  mother!" 

One  of  the  methods  for  quieting  a  re- 
fractory patient,  I  believe  still  in  vogue,  is 
a  douche  bath  applied  to  the  head  ;  and  as 
Hicks  thought  it  a  very  severe  remedy, 
he  tried  it  on  himself  that  he  might  know 
what  it  really  was.  He  told  me  it  was 
very  severe. 

Hicks  had  a  very  large  collection  of 
stories  picked  up  anywhere  ;  amongst 
others    some    from    the    Court   of   Assize 
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held  at  Bodmin,  where  he  used  to  enter- 
tain the  Bar  mess. 

The  following  was  one  of  his  best.  It 
was  a  horse  case.  Horse  cases  are 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  a  horsy-looking  witness  was  put 
in  the  box. 

The  witness  was  an  ostler,  and  had  said 
that  he  was  in  the  stable  yard  by  himself 
at  work,  when  the  man  who  had  sold  the 
horse  came  in.  He  had  given  evidence, 
and  was  cross-examined  by  counsel,  who 
wanted  to  get  from  him  the  exact  words 
that  were  used  in  the  conversation  that 
took  place  between  the  witness  and  the 
man  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  the 
defendant. 

Counsel  :  "  You  were  in  the  stable  yard 
at  work,  and  defendant  came  in.  Well, 
what  then  ? " 

Witness  :  "When  I  zeed  'un  come  in,  I 
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ses,  ses  I,  'How  about  the  horse?'  And  he 
zaid  he'd  give  me  ten  shilling  to  zay 
nothing  about  'un." 

Counsel:  "He  did  not  say  'Ae'd  give 
you  ten  shillings.' " 

Witness  :  "Yes  a  did;  that's  'xactly  what 
a  did  zay." 

Counsel :  "He  could  not  have  said 
'he';  he  must  have  spoken  in  the  first 
person." 

Witness  :  "  No.  I  was  the  first  person 
that  spoke.  He  comes  into  the  yard,  and 
I  ses,  ses  I,  '  How  about  the  horse  ? '  and 
he  zaid  he'd  give  me  ten  shilling  to  say 
nothing  about  'un." 

Counsel :  "  But  he  did  not  speak  in  the 
third  person." 

Witness  :  "  There  was  no  third  person 
present.     Only  he  and  me." 

Counsel  :  "  Cannot  you  tell  me  the  exact 
words  that  he  used  ?  " 

Witness  :  "  Zo  I  have,  I've  a  told  'ee." 
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Judge  (interposing) :  "  Listen  to  me, 
witness.  He  could  not  have  said,  'He 
would  give  you  ten  shillings  to  say  nothing 
about  it ' ;  but  '  /  will  give  you  ten 
shillings.'  " 

Witness  :  "  He  said  nothing  about  your 
lordship.  If  a  zaid  anything  about  your 
lordship,  I  never  heerd  'un.  And  if  there 
was  a  third  person  present  I    never  zeed 


un. 


Point  given  up  in  despair. 

Hicks  heard  a  witness  asked  if  the 
prisoner  had  been  drinking. 

The  witness  replied  that  "  he  was  a  little 
as  regards  of  liquor." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Torsticated." 

Another  witness  he  heard  asked,  "How 
many  glasses  are  there  in  a  bottle  of 
champagne  ? " 
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"  Aight  for  general ;  but  when  maister 
zays  I  must  make  'un  go  zo  var  as  I  can, 
I  gets  thirteen  out  of  'un." 

Maister  was  a  well-known  person  then 
in  court. 

A  young  counsel  was  examining  an 
elderly  witness  in  court,  and  raising  a 
laugh  at  the  witness's  expense.  He  said 
to  the  witness — 

"  Well,  what  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  keep  a  beerhouse." 

"Where?" 

"  Jist  out  o'  Bodmin." 

"  Whereabouts  ? " 

"Nigh  the  Pound." 

"Oh!  nigh  the  Pound,  eh?  Then  you 
sell  beer  by  the  pound  ?  " 

"Well,  I  do,  as  you  may  zay ;  and  I 
don't,  as  you  may  zay." 

"Oh,  that's  a  curious  answer  !  You  do, 
as   you   may   say,   and   you  don't,  as  you 
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may  say.      How  do  you  do,  as  you  may 
say  r 

"  Very  well,  thank  you,  how  be  you  ? ' 
was  the  prompt  reply.     The  witness  had 
set  his  trap,  into  which   the  counsel  had 
fallen,   and    the    laugh   was  on   the   other 
side. 

Hicks  heard  many  speeches  at  public 
meetings,  and  could  speak  well  himself, 
generally  in  a  humorous  vein,  as  may  be 
supposed.  He  remembered  and  repro- 
duced speeches  that  were  remarkable  for 
being  out  of  the  common  run.  On  the 
unveiling  of  a  bust  of  a  Cornish  worthy 
at  Truro,  he  heard  a  class-leader  of  the 
Methodist  body,  who  had  first  suggested 
marble  as  better  than  clay  for  such  a 
purpose,  say  as  follows  : 

"  When  I  zeed  your  Honour  a  muddled 
in  a  nub  of  pipe-clay,  and  your  busk  in 
plaster  pallas  in  the  image-maker's  shop, 
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I  said  to  Mr.  Burnard,  and  says  I  to  the 
7-talian,  'tes  rather  crips  material.  Why 
don't  you  take  a  slab  of  alumblaster  and 
cut  his  Honour  out  ?  And  there  you  be, 
fixed  upon  the  pinnacles  [he  meant 
pedestal]  in  the  Council  Hall  above,  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  ever  and  ever,  till  you 
and  me  mit  together  in  the  land  of  marrer 
and  fatness." 

Another  speech  he  used  to  give  was 
made  by  a  farmer,  who  had  had  notice  to 
quit,  at  a  rent  dinner,  with  the  landlord  in 
the  chair.     The  farmer  said  : 

"  I  rise  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
honourable  chairman.  The  honourable 
chairman  hath  a  zaid  what  he'th  a  din  for 
the  varmer  ;  but  a  hathen'd  a  zaid  what 
the  varmer'th  a  din  for  he.  The  true 
varmer's  vriend  was  maister  Coke,  the  late 
Earl  of  Leicester  that  was,  and  if  the 
honourable  chairman  wid  do  what  maister 
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Coke    did    do,    he    wid    do   a   great    deal 
better  than  a  do  do." 

He  heard  a  man  say  in  a  speech,  "  An 
Englishman's  house  is  his  castle  ;  the 
storms  may  assail  it,  and  the  winds  whistle 
round  it,  but  the  king  cannot  do  so."  A 
ludicrous  perversion  of  a  well  -  known 
quotation. 

Another  said  :  "  Those  was  troublous 
times  ;  and  when  a  man  laid  hisself  down 
at  night,  he  did  not  know  that  he  should 
get  up  in  the  same  position  in  the  morning." 

He  heard  a  well-known  magistrate  say 
to  a  jury,  who  had  applied  to  adjourn  for 
luncheon,  "  All  I  can  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, is,  that  the  longer  you  sit  there,  the 
sooner  you  will  get  away."  It  was,  of 
course,  a  slip  of  the  tongue  ;  but  no  ab- 
surdity escaped  Hicks. 
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Among  Hicks's  own  speeches  may  be 
mentioned  one  he  delivered  in  returning 
thanks  for  the  ladies  at  a  flower  show.  He 
referred  to  a  number  of  flowers  by  their 
long  Latin  botanical  names,  and  then  said 
he  thought  the  good  old  English  names 
better  adapted  to  ladies,  such  as  "  Forget- 
me-not,"  "Boy's  Love,"  "  Meadow  Sweet," 
"  Bachelor's  Buttons,"  "  Look-up-and-kiss- 
me,"  "  Love-lies-bleeding,"  and  "  Sweet 
William,"  taking  care  that  the  last  should 
be  applicable  to  himself.  He  told  the 
Looe  people,  in  a  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  opening  the  new  bridge,  that  they  might 
now  play  the  game  of  unlimited  loo. 

He  was  a  man  of  taste,  and  had  many 
friends  amongst  artists,  as  well  as  mu- 
sicians, who  valued  his  criticisms  on  their 
art.  One  of  his  friends,  eminent  for  his 
drawings,  and  a  good  singer,  was  painting 
a  sea  subject  at  East  Looe,  on  the  rocks 
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at  low  tide.  Hicks  went  to  see  him  from 
Bodmin,  and  arrived  at  West  Looe  to  be 
taken  across  the  harbour  in  a  boat.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  a  boatman 
waiting  for  him,  who  said,  "I've  a  been 
looking  out  for  'ee  the  last  day  or  two ;  I 
knowed  you'd  come.  He's  over  here  now. 
He's  been  hollering  and  screeching.  He 
zits  at  low-water  down  among  the  weed,  a 
painting  a  bit  of  board,  and  he  calls  out, 
!  Come  in  to  the  garden,  Maud  ' ;  a  pretty 
garden  he's  a  got  there !  'I'm  here  at  the 
gate  alone '  ;  why  there's  no  gate  within 
miles  of  'un.  You  can  take  un ;  he's 
quiet." 

Hicks,  as  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Guard- 
ians, was  taking  down  the  minutes  at  a 
meeting,  when  a  member  of  the  Board 
was  looking  over  his  shoulder.  This 
guardian  said  to  him,  "  I  beg  to  call  your 
attention  to  a  error,  Mr.  Hicks."      "What 

E 
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is  that  ? "  said  Hicks.  "  You've  a  left  out 
the  h  in  overplush.  "  On  another  occasion 
the  name  Socrates  had  to  be  written — a 
quotation  perhaps.  A  man  looking  over 
his  shoulder  said,  "  Zokrates  !  [pronounced 
"rates."]  Who's  'ee?  I  never  heerd  of 
'un."  Hicks  looked  up  rather  surprised, 
when  the  man  corrected  himself  by  saying, 
"  'Cept  in  the  Scriptur.'  " 

Hicks  met  a  man  in  Bodmin,  who 
was  a  well-known  character,  and  said  to 
him  : 

"  You  are  not  looking  well,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  " 

The  man  said,  "  I've  a  had  rather  an 
indiffer'nt  night,  Mr.  Hicks." 

"  How  is  that?"  said  Hicks. 

"  I  sleep  with  father,"  he  said  ;  "and  I 
woke  up,  all  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle 
of  the  night,  and  I  reached  forth  my  hand 
and  couldn't  feel  nothing;  so  I  ses,  ses  I, 
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'  Wherever  is  my  poor  dear  old  aged 
tender  parent  ? ' 

"  I  got  out  a  bed  and  strick  a  light,  all 
in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night,  and  sarched  the  room ;  sarched 
under  the  bed  and  in  the  cupboards  ;  and, 
ses  I,  '  Wherever  is  my  poor  dear  old 
aged  tender  parent  ? " 

"  I  went  down  over  the  stairs,  all  in  the 
dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,  and 
sarched  under  the  stairs  and  in  the 
kitchen;  and,  ses  I,  'Wherever  is  my 
poor  dear  old  aged  tender  parent  ? ' 

"Then  I  went  to  the  coal  hole,  all  in 
the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
and  sarched  he  and  all  about  ;  and,  ses  I, 
'  Wherever  is  my  poor  dear  old  aged 
tender  parent  ? ' 

"  And  I  went  down  into  the  garden, 
all  in  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the 
night;  and,  ses  I,  'Wherever  is  my  poor 
dear  old  aged  tender  parent  ? ' 
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"  I  went  down  to  the  parzley  bed,  all  in 
the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
and  there  I  found  'un.  He'd  a  cut  his 
throat  with  the  rape-hook.3  I  took  'un  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  and  I  zaid,  ses  I,  '  You 
damned  old  blackguard,  you've  a  broft 
disgrace  on  the  family.'  I  brought  'un  in, 
and  laid  'un  on  the  table,  and  rinned  for 
the  doctor ;  and  he  zewed  up  the  throt 
o'rn  avore  the  vital  spark  was  'xtinct. 
Zo  you  zee,  Mr.  Hicks,  I've  a  had  rather 
a  indiffer'nt  night." 

Hicks  told  a  story  of  a  man  who  was 
very  much  exercised  in  his  mind  by  the 
proceedings  of  one  Noaks,  who,  it  appears, 
was  a  magistrate. 

"  Curious  man,  Noaks.  He  unhanged 
all  the  gates  'twixt  Liskeard  and  Calling- 
ton  one  night.  Curious  thing  for  a  jistice 
of  the  pace  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county 

3  Reaping-hook. 
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for   to    do.     Folks  says    he's    a   fule,  but 
Noaks's  no  fule  ;  he's  a  very  clever  man. 

"  Noaks,  he  hates  the  Quakers  ;  and  he 
dressed  up  his  sarvant-man  like  a  Quaker, 
made  'un  drunk  at  the  public-house,  and 
wheeled  'un  like  that  through  the  streets 
of  Liskeard  in  a  wheelbarrow.  Curious 
thing  for  a  jistice  of  the  pace  and  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  for  to  do.  Folks 
says  he's  a  fule,  but  Noaks's  no  fule  ; 
he's  a  very  clever  man. 

"  He  sot  a  pair  of  coach  wheels  a  run- 
ning down  the  street  [a  very  steep  street], 
and  nobody  could  stop  'urn,  till  they  ran 
into  a  cloam  shop  and  scat  all  the 
crockery.  Curious  thing  for  a  jistice  of 
the  pace  and  magistrate  of  the  county  for 
to  do.  Folks  says  he's  a  fule,  but  Noaks's 
no  fule ;  he's  a  very  clever  man. 

"He  digs  a  hole  in  the  garden,  and  puts 
the  cat  in  'un,  and  covers  'un  up  to  the 
neck  with  airth,  so  as  he  can't  move  ;  and 
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the  cat,  he  screeches  ten  thousand  murders. 
He  calls  it  teeling  [tilling]  the  cat.  Curious 
thing  for  a  jistice  of  the  pace  and  a  magis- 
trate of  the  county  for  to  do.  Folks  says 
he's  a  fule,  but  Noaks's  no  fule;  he's  a 
very  clever  man" 

Hicks  was  driving  along  a  dark  road 
one  evening,  when  he  came  upon  an  empty 
spring-cart,  and  two  men  close  to  the  hedge 
on  the  roadside.  One  man  was  drunk 
and  the  other  was  sober,  and  the  drunken 
man  was  reproaching  himself  for  his  bad 
conduct.  Hicks  knew  them — he  knew 
everybody — and  stopped  to  hear  what 
was  the  matter. 

The  drunken  man,  who  was  a  class-leader, 
was  saying,"  Ah,  too  bad,  too  bad,  too  bad! 
What  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  do  ?  If  I 
was  called  to  my  last  account,  what  should 
I  zay  ?  what  should  I  zay  ?  " 

The  sober  man  replied,  "  Zay  !     What 
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could  'ee  zay  ?  Zay  you've  a  been  to  Lis- 
keard  a  auditing  of  accounts,  and  took-  a 
extra  glass.  'Twill  be  orverlooked  for 
once.     'Tes  no  good  telling  lies  up  there." 

So  it  went  on,  the  drunken  man  in 
lamentation,  crying,  "Too  bad,  too  bad!" 
and  the  sober  man  trying  to  administer 
comfort. 

Hicks  met  the  sober  man  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  asked  how  his  friend  got 
on  that  night. 

The  answer  was,  "  He's  a  very  affec- 
tionate man  to  his  family,  and  when  he 
got  home  he  took  the  babby  out  of  the 
cradle  for  to  kiss  'un  and  vailed  vore  with 
'un  upon  a  vuzzy  vaggot.  Jane,  her  got 
into  a  passion  and  laid  to  'un  with  the 
broomstick,  while  he  kep  voaching4  upon 
the  babby.  When  I  corned  away  her'd  a 
thrashed  'un  sober  ;   and  they'd  a  got  the 

4  Voach — to  trample  on  ;  to  pound  with  a  heavy 
weight. 
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chield,  naked  and  screeching,  on  the  dresser 
a  picking  out  the  prickles." 

Hicks  knew  a  man  who  was  a  morose, 
dull,  heavy,  religious  fanatic ;  and  this 
worthy  had  married  a  widow  with  a  lively, 
laughing,  singing  daughter,  who  was  always 
singing  songs  and  making  a  noise  in  the 
house.  The  man  reproved  the  girl  for 
her  gaiety  in  this  vineyard  of  mortality, 
and  said  to  her,  "Suppose  you  was  took 
suddent,  and  called  to  your  last  account 
with  the  Soldiers  Tear  in  your  mouth  !" 

Hicks  used  to  meet  Thackeray  at  the 
Garrick  Club.  One  evening,  a  member  of 
the  club  said,  in  Thackeray's  presence,  he 
should  like  his  friend  '111  (leaving  out  the 
H)  to  be  a  member  of  the  club,  when 
Thackeray  said,  "  It  makes  us  rather  bear 
those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to  others  that 
we  know  not  of." 
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Hicks  was  with  a  rural  dean  on  his 
visit  to  a  church.  The  clerk  attended  in 
the  absence  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 
There  were  sheep  in  the  churchyard. 

The  Rural  Dean  said,  "  I  do  not  like 
to  see  sheep  here.     Whose  are  they  ? " 

"  They  be  maister's  [the  clergyman's]. 
They  want  bide  here  long.  Us  be  going 
to  teel  [till]  'un  to  tetties  next  week." 

Inside  the  church  the  Rural  Dean  said, 
"  Have  you  much  to  do  here  ?  " 

The  Clerk  said,  "  Iss  sure,  by  the  time 
I've  a-brished  through  the  commandments, 
and  the  believe,  and  the  Lord's  prayer, 
and  I've  a-claned  down  the  middle  lisle, 
and  the  tother  lisle,  'tis  a  brave  little 
chower  "  [char]. 

The  Rural  Dean  said,  "I  do  not  see 
the  table  of  affinities." 

"No  table  of  affinzety  [with  accent  on 
the  second  i]  is  no  good  to  us.  There's 
no    wan    in    this    parish    going    to    marry 
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his  gammer  [grandmother],   nor  no   sech 
nonsense." 

Hicks  attended  the  service,  and  heard 
the  clergyman  read  the  Psalms  in  a  fine, 
grandiloquent  style,  delivering  the  verses 
really  well,  with  a  good  voice  and  in  an 
impressive  manner. 

The  clerk  in  those  days  followed  with 
the  alternate  verses,  and  this  particular 
clerk  was  worse  than  usual,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.  He  bawled  out  his 
verse  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  if  he 
were  having  an  angry  altercation  with  the 
parson. 

The  verses  that  Hicks  used  to  give, 
in  imitation  of  the  contrast  between  the 
two,  were  the  eleventh  to  the  twenty- 
first  verses  of  the  fiftieth  Psalm  in  the 
Prayer-book. 

Parson  (with  much  expression,  slowly, 
and   with    reverence) :    "I    know   all    the 
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fowls  upon  the  mountains  :   and  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  are  in  My  sight." 

The  Clei'k  (with  the  broadest  accent,  in 
a  loud,  angry,  scolding  voice,  as  if  he  were 
disputing  the  point  with  the  parson) :  "  Ef 
I  be  hungry  I  will  not  tell  thee :  for  the 
whole  world  is  Mine,  and  all  that  is 
therein,"  &c. 

A  friend  (say  Mr.  Snell)  said  to  Hicks, 
"  Me  and  Drake  had  got  a  caze  agen  a 
man  to  Bodmin,  so  us  goes  to  Red  Lion, 
Truro,  and  I  ses  to  landlord,  ses  I,  '  Us 
wants  to  go  to  Bodmin.'  He  was  a  jocose 
sort  o'  man,  and  he  says,  'What  have  'ee 
din  ? '  zo  as  if  us  was  going  to  prison. 

"Ses  I,  '  Us  haven't  a-done  naught,  but 
us  have  got  a  caze  agen  a  man.' 
"He  says,  '  Can  'ee  drive  ? ' 
"  I  ses,  '  I  never  have  a-done  it.' 
"  He  ses,  '  I  can  let  'ee  have  a  gig  and 
hoss.' 
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"  I  ses,  'Well,  I'll  be  'sponsable  for  one 
wheel  of  un,  if  Drake'll  be  sponsable  for 
t'other.' 

"  Zo  us  got  the  gig  and  hoss,  and  us 
drove  along  quiet  and  steady.  I  looked 
arter  my  wheel,  and  Drake  minded  his.  I 
was  a-driving,  and  I  ses,  ses  I,  '  Us  be 
getting  on  very  well.  Us  can  drive  as 
well  as  the  next  man.' 

"Us  got  to  Bodmin,  and  us  cast  the 
man. 

"  Coming  home  agen,  by  the  time  us 
got  to  Woodcock  cornder  it  was  brave 
and  dark.  Us  couldn't  zee  nothing. 
Turning  the  cornder  us  zeed  a  light  a- 
top  of  the  hill.  I  ses,  ses  I,  '  Here's  a 
man  with  a  lantern.  Us  must  mind  not 
to  drive  orver  'n.'  I  had  hardly  zaid  the 
words  when  us  saw  another  man  with  a 
lantern.  I  ses,  ses  I,  '  If  us  don't  drive 
fair  betwixt  they  two  us'll  kill  wan  ov  'urn.' 
All  of  a  suclent  us  heard  a  ruxel,  and  down 
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come  the  mail-coach  right  over  us,  killed 
the  hoss,  scat  the  gig  to  bits,  and  us  vailed 
into  the  hadge.     Coachman,  he  ses,  '  What 
be  'bout  ?     My  hosses  baint  much  hurt. 
I've  a-got  the  mails,  and  I    must  get  on 
to    next    stage.      Mind    yourself,'   ses    he, 
and  away  he  goes,  leaving  us  there  in  the 
dark.     Us  found  the  hoss  and  gig.     The 
hoss  was    dead,   and    the   two    wheels   of 
the  gig  was  broke   off  in   the   road.     So 
us  took  the  wheels.     Drake,  he  truckled 
his,    and    I    truckled    mine.     It    was    bad 
going  up  the   hill,   but  when   we   got    to 
the  top  they  kep  us  upon  the  run  all  the 
way  down    to    Truro.     When    us   got   to 
Red  Lion,  I  ses  to  landlord,  I  ses,  '  Here's 
my  wheel.      I    zaid   I'd   be  'sponsable   for 
wan  wheel,  and  here  he  be  ! ' 

A  stranger  went  to  visit  a  master  of 
harriers  in  Cornwall,  who  hunted  his  own 
hounds.      They    started    from    the    house 
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to  hunt  one  morning  in  a  very  high  wind. 
The  master  wore  a  wig.  When  they  had 
ridden  about  two  miles  the  master  called 
out,  "  Stap  ;  I  must  go  back."  They  went 
back  to  the  kitchen  door  of  the  house,  and 
the  master  knocked  with  his  whip,  whereat 
the  cook  appeared.  "  Mary,"  said  he, 
"  give  me  a  egg ;  it  needn't  be  a  good 
one."  Mary  brought  a  by-no-means-good- 
looking  egg.  The  master  took  off  his 
hat  and  wig,  and  put  them  in  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  smashed  the  egg 
on  the  top  of  his  bald  head.  He  then 
clapped  his  wig  on,  and  his  hat  also,  with 
all  speed.  "  Now  he'll  bide  on,"  he  said, 
and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

This  squire  was  looking  for  a  hare, 
which  he  thought  might  have  made  her 
seat  on  the  top  of  a  hedge.  He  said  to  a 
man,  who  was  looking  on  : 

"  Voach  that  there  hadge." 
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"Voach  'un  yourzelve,"  said  the  man. 

"Why!  Wan  o'  my  tap-boots's  worth 
more'n  all  you  be." 

The  man  went  and  "  voached  the  hadge," 
apparently  considering  the  argument  con- 
clusive. 

A  squire  said  to  Lord  Vivian  once,  "  My 
lord,  be  you  troubled  with  porchers  ? " 

"Yes,  I  am,"  said  Lord  Vivian. 

11 1  tell  'ee  what  I  do  by  'urn,  my  lord," 
said  the  squire.  "  Here's  a  notice  I've 
a  had  printed.  I  sarve  'um  with  a  notice. 
Take  no  notice  of  the  first  notice  ;  sarve 
'um  with  another  notice.  Take  no  notice 
of  that  notice  ;  sarve  'um  with  another 
notice.  Then  have  'um  up  before  the 
jistices,  fine  'um  five  shillings  and  costs. 
Take  no  notice  of  another  notice.  Have 
'um  up  again  ;  fine  'um  two  pound  and  costs. 
Pretty  little  scute  for  a  poor  man  ! " 5 

5  Scute,  from  the  French  chute.     Common. 
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Hicks  knew  a  farmer  of  good  estate, 
who  farmed  his  own  land,  and  had  a  good 
house.  This  farmer  was  by  way  of  being 
a  superior  person,  and  used  to  read  prayers, 
which,  however,  he  often  forgot.  But  if 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  farm,  he 
would  order  prayers,  and  read  them  to 
the  household.  He  ordered  prayers  on 
an  occasion  when  a  heifer  was  very  ill, 
and  Hicks  was  present.  In  the  course 
of  the  prayers  he  said,  amongst  other 
things  : 

"  Lord,  ha  massy  upon  this  here  yaffer." 

His  daughter,  who  had  only  just  come 
home  from  a  boarding-school,  laughed. 

"  Car'line,"  he  said,  "if  you  don't  hold 
your  nise  I'll  turn  'ee  to  door." 

In  the  good  old  days  not  long  past, 
farmers  used  to  ride  to  market  with  their 
wives  behind  them  on  the  same  horse ; 
strong,    easy-going  packhorses  they  used 
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to  be,  famous  for  their  endurance.  Hicks 
knew  a  farmer  who  used  to  drink  pretty 
hard  on  market-days.  If  they  went  to 
market  once  a  fortnight,  and  drank  pretty 
hard  then,  and  only  then,  no  harm  used  to 
come  of  it.     Hicks  said  : 

"If  you  drink  so  hard  market-days, 
how  do  you  get  home  ? " 

The  farmer  said,  "  Ef  I'm  zo  that  I 
zee  doubly,  I  get  on  very  well.  But  ef  I 
zee  trebly,  I  vail  off  myzelf,  and  scattar 
missus." 

Hicks  knew  a  drill-sergeant  who  used 
to  drill  the  awkward  squad  of  the  militia. 
This  man  had  a  very  bad  subject  to  drill, 
and  took  a  great  dislike  to  him  in  conse- 
quence. The  bad  drill  was  called  Billy 
Tucker,  and  Hicks  used  to  imitate  the 
drill-sergeant  at  drill.  Speaking  in  a  loud 
voice,  each  syllable  pronounced  in  time 
with  the  step,  with  the  usual  little  cane  in 

F 
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his  hand,  Hicks  used  to  "keep  time"  in 
telling  the  story,  and  say : 

"Left — right — left — right — wrong!  Ah  ! 
— you — Billy — Tucker — you  '11 — make — a 
pretty — sodger — left — right — left — right — 

left left — wrong  ! — wrong  ! ! — again — 

Billy — Tucker — you'll — never — make — a 
sodger — right — left — ah  ! — ah  ! — wrong — 
again — Billy — Tucker — r — r,"  all  in  the 
time  of  right — left. 

Two  miners  were  travelling,  and  had  to 
sleep  at  an  inn.  In  this  inn  there  was  a 
peculiarity  in  one  of  the  bedrooms ;  the 
old-fashioned  four-poster  bed  was  con- 
trived so  that  at  night  it  was  hauled  up  to 
the  ceiling  by  pulleys,  probably  when  there 
were  many  rats  to  get  it  out  of  their  way. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  servants  to  haul  it 
up  before  going  to  bed.  The  miners  were 
allotted  to  this  room  and  this  bed. 

One  of  them  woke  up  at  night,  and  said 
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to  the  other,  "Oh,  I'm  very  bad,  I  feel 
zo  bad  all  orver ;  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  by  it.  Lend  me  your  handkercher, 
do  'ee." 

"  Where's  your  awn  handkercher  ?  can't 
you  take  he  ?    I  arn't  got  no  handkercher." 

"I've  a  left  'un  in  my  pocket." 

"  Where's  your  pocket  to  ? " 

"In  my  clothes  in  the  cheer  by  the 
bed." 

"  Can't  you  rache  forth  your  hand  and 
get  'un  ? " 

He  does  so,  cannot  feel  the  chair,  and 
falls  off  the  bed  on  to  the  floor. 

The  friend  heard  the  fall,  and  the  cry 
of  the  other,  who  called  out,  "Ah,  Lord 
a  mussy !  I've  a  vailed  droo  the  vloor 
to  the  cellar,  and  I'm  avraid  of  my  life 
of  the  rats." 

"  Get  away  with  'ee,  you've  only  vailed 
out  a  bed;  wait  a  bit,  and  I'll  strike  a 
light." 
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He  gets  out  of  bed,  and  falls  down  as 
his  friend  did. 

Groans  from  both. 

Second  Miner.  "  I  be  hurt.  I've  a 
vailed  too.     Oh,  my !  oh,  my !  " 

First    Miner.      "What    do    'ee    think 

ortr 

Second  Miner.  "Us  can't  strike  a  light, 
and  'tes  pitch  deark.  Us  must  bide  like 
us  be  till  daylight.  Don't  'ee  move,  what- 
ever you  do,  or  you'll  vail  down  furder. 
In  my  opinion,  us  be  witched.  The  best 
thing  vor  us  es  to  zay  our  prayers,  and  lie 
quiet  where  us  be,  for  vear  wuss  bevall 
us.  Satan  avoid !  Us  be  overlooked 
sure-ly." 

A  young  curate  was  teaching  some  boys 
in  the  Sunday-school,  and  was  desirous  of 
impressing  them  with  their  duties  to  their 
parents. 

"  What  do  you  owe  your  mother  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  owe  her  nothing,  her  never  lent 
me  nothing." 

"  She  takes  care  of  you." 

The  boy  stares. 

"  What  does  she  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Her  gives  me  a  skat  in  the  vace  some- 
times, and  tells  me  to  go  to ."  (Curate 

stops  him.) 

"  Wait  a  bit,  wait  a  bit  ;  that  is  not  what 
I  mean.  When  you  are  sick,  what  does 
she  do  ?  " 

"  Wipes  it  op." 

Hicks  told  the  following  story,  which  I 
believe  was  one  of  Mr.  Tregellas's  best. 
Mr.  Tregellas  was  also  a  great  Cornish 
story-teller,  but  his  fame  did  not  reach 
very  far  to  the  eastward. 

It  was  supposed  to  be  told  by  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  story. 

Talking  of  taking  pilchards  in  a  seine, 
as  at  St.  Ives,  Jem,  telling  of  himself  and 
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his  friend  Bill,  says,  "  I  was  a  tucked  in  wi' 

pilchards  once  myselv.      Bill  and  me,  us 

took  a  boat  with  a  sail  in  'un  to  [at]  St. 

Ives.    'Twas  bootiful  weather,  sure  'nough. 

Us  got  in  the  boat,  and  I  steer'd  'un,  and 

us  went  out  o'  the  bay  pretty  and  steady 

as  ever  you  zee.     Nothing  could  be  viner 

or  prettier. 

"  Us  got  out  some  ways,  and  Bill,  he 

ses  he  felt  bad.    I  ses,  •  Us  must  turn  round 

and  go  home.' 

"  He  ses,  '  How  do  'ee  do  it  ?  ' 

"  I  ses,  '  You  must  get  out  and  take  'un 

by  the  head  and  turn  'un  round,  just  like 

you  do  a  hoss.' 

"  He  ses,  •  I  can't ;  can  you  ? ' 

"  I  ses,  '  I'm  a  steering  of  'un  ;  how  can 

I  do  it  ? ' 

"He  ses,  '  Why  don't  'ee  try  ? ' 

"  I  ses,  '  Why  don't  you  try  ? ' 

"He  ses,  '  I  can't  swum.' 

"  I  ses,  '  No  more  can't  I.     Us  be  lost 
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men.'  Us  was  going  out  to  zea  fast,  and 
us  gived  ourselves  up  for  lost. 

"  Ses  I,  '  'Tis  time  for  us  to  think  of  our 
latter  end.  What  have  'ee  din  to  make  'ee 
aveered  what'll  be  done  by  'ee  ?  ' 

"  '  I  arn't  a  din  naught,'  ses  he. 

11  Ses  I,  '  Have  'ee  ever  coveted  your 
neighbour's  wive  ?     I  han't' 

"  '  No,'  ses  he  ;  '  I  couldn't  abide  her.' 

"  '  Have  'ee  ever  a  stealed  anything  ?  I 
han't,'  ses  I. 

"  '  No,'  ses  he,  '  never  ;  I  never  did.' 

"  '  Did  'ee  ever  prill  a  sample  ?  I  han't,' 
ses  I.6 

"  '  Yes,'  he  ses  ;  he  had  a  done  it. 

"  '  Then,'  ses  I,  '  you'm  a  lost  man.  I 
han't.' 

"  Just  as  I  zed  it,  a  great  big  fish  come 


6  To  prill  a  sample  is,  in  miners'  phrase,  to  file  a  penny 
over  a  sample  of  copper-ore,  which  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  assay  of  the  sample  of  far  more  value  than 
it  is  in  reality. 
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to  surface  [a  porpoise,  no  doubt],  and  I 
zaid,  '  Here's  something  a  zent  for  us.' 

"He  ses,  '  Suppose  us  be  turned  into 
fishes,  what  shall  us  do  ? ' 

"  I  ses,  '  'Twould  be  no  good,  us  can't 
swum.' 

"  He  ses,  '  Us  could  cra'l  about  at  the 
bottom  with  the  crabs,  and  they  ugly  girt 
things.' 

"  It  had  come  on  deark,  and  us  didn't 
know  where  us  was,  and  the  boat,  he 
capsized. 

"  When  I  come  to  again,  I  vound  myself 
in  a  tuck-net 7  with  hundreds  of  pilchards  ; 
and  that  is  how  I  was  a  tucked  in  wi' 
pilchards.  Bill,  he  was  a  saved  too.  Us 
had  run  foul  of  a  pilchard  seine." 


7  A  tuck-net  is  the  net  with  which  pilchards  are  taken 
out  when  a  shoal  has  been  enclosed  in  a  seine.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  live  pilchards  in  the 
tuck-net,  glistening  with  the  prismatic  colours  in  the 
moonlight. 
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The  following  bill  was  put  into  Hicks's 
hands  at  Bodmin  : 

Lord  Vivens 

to  S.  Simmuns. 
For  S*  Winnow  Mine. 
To  a  wooden  barrer 

and  a  wooden  do  .     7 

To  a  wooden  barrer 

and  a  wood  do  .     7 

Balance  do  to  me  .        .7 

Two  brothers,  Jemmy  and  Sammy,  went 
to  the  "Jamaica  Inn,"  on  the  Bodmin 
moors,  for  hunting.  They  were  to  sleep 
in  a  double-bedded  room  ;  and  they  dined 
and  went  to  bed.  Before  they  got  to  bed 
one  of  them  put  out  the  light.  After  they 
had  been  in  bed  a  little  while  Jemmy  said, 
"  I  say,  Sammy,  there's  a  feller  in  my 
bed." 

Sammy.    "  So  there  is  in  mine." 
Jemmy.    "  What  shall  you  do,  Sammy  ? " 
Sammy.    "  I  shall  kick  my  feller  out." 
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Jemmy.  "So  shall  I  mine."  (A  kicking 
goes  on.)  "  I  say,  Sammy,  my  feller  has 
a  kicked  me  out." 

Sammy.  "Oh!  has  a?  I've  a  kicked 
my  feller  out." 

It  need  hardly  be  said  they  had  both 
got  into  the  same  bed  in  the  dark  after 
having  dined. 

A  friend  of  Hicks's  once  heard  the 
following  dialogue  between  his  groom, 
who  was  cleaning  bits  in  the  stable-yard, 
and  his  uncle,  who  came  to  see  him  : 

Uncle.     "Well,   Jem,  you  didn't  come 
to  Betsy's  [his  wife's]  burying  ? " 
Jem.     "  No,  uncle,  I  couldn't  get  away." 

Uncle.  "  Ah,  you'd  've  enjied  yourzelf. 
Us  had  dree  quarts  of  gin,  one  quart  of 
brandy,  and  one  quart  of  rum,  roast  beef, 
and  viggy  pudden." 

A  deep  sigh.  "Ah,  poor,  dear,  patient 
creature." 
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A  pause,  with  an  altered  and  practical 
tone  of  voice.  "  Her  lied  screeching  vour 
hours  afore  her  died  !" 

Pause  and  sigh.  "  Her  was  as  bootiful 
as  any  angel." 

Pause  and  sigh,  and  in  a  practical  tone 
of  voice.  "  Her  was  covered  all  orver 
with  one  zolid  scab." 

There  was  a  choice  hogshead  of  cider 
in  a  farmer's  cellar,  which  had  been  kept 
for  some  grand  occasion.  The  grand 
occasion  arrived,  and  the  farmer  went  to 
the  cellar  with  his  son  Bill  to  tap  this 
precious  cask,  thinking  to  find  it  very 
prime.  He  inserted  the  gimlet  as  usual, 
holding  the  jug  under  the  hole,  and 
expecting  to  see  the  cider  flow,  but  no 
cider  came. 

"  Bill,"  he  said,  "  I  reckon  'tes  air  he 
wants." 

"Father,"  said  Bill,  "I  reckon  'tes  zider." 
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Hicks  was  travelling  in  the  mining 
districts  of  Belgium,  and  met  a  Cornish 
miner  whom  he  knew  very  well.  Hicks 
asked  him  how  he  got  on  there. 

"  Middling,"  he  said.  "  They  do's  busi- 
ness here  with  what  they  call  francs,  very 
much  like  our  shellin,  and  they  sent  me 
a  bill  for  fifty  of  'em.  I  asked  for  a  bill  of 
partiklers,  and  they  brought  one  in  with 
a  lot  of  these  here  francs  put  in  for 
bougies.  I  said,  '  I  arn't  had  no  bougies'; 
and  he  took  the  bill  and  wrote  down  vour 
more,  and  zaid  a  forgot.  Zo  now  I  don't 
ask  for  no  partiklers,  and  pays  'un  the 
francs." 

Hicks  met  a  cheerful  young  man  on  the 
Continent  who  was  working  his  way 
everywhere  by  the  free  use  of  the  two 
phrases,  "All  right"  and  "Hold  hard," 
not  knowing  a  word  of  any  language 
except    English.      He  also    persisted    in 
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calling  his  bagage,  as  it  is  called  on  the 
Continent,  loogage,  giving  a  foreign  pro- 
nunciation, as  he  supposed,  to  luggage. 
Hicks  imitated  his  getting  his  ticket  at 
a  railway  station  for  his  destination.  He 
would  mention  the  name  of  the  place  to 
which  he  was  going,  and  the  railway  man 
would  tell  him  the  price  of  the  ticket 
in  francs.  Not  understanding  the  sum 
named,  he  would  say,  "  All  right,"  and  put 
down  francs  one  after  another,  watching 
the  face  of  the  railway  man,  when,  judging 
from  the  expression  of  his  face,  he  had 
put  down  enough,  he  would  say,  "  Hold 
hard,"  and  wait  for  any  change  that  might 
be  forthcoming.  He  got  on  wonderfully 
well,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself. 

Hicks  was  a  short,  round,  fat  man,  as  be- 
fore said.  Following  the  Mayor  of  Bodmin 
into  the  room  on  the  occasion  of  a  public 
dinner,  he  heard  the  Mayor   announced, 
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in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  The  Mayor  of 
Bodmin."  The  thing  striking  him  as 
ludicrous,  he  followed  immediately  after, 
and  had  himself  announced  as  "  The 
Corporation." 

He  was  once  accused  unjustly  of  using 
his  position  at  Bodmin  for  political 
purposes.  He  was  by  no  means  an 
ardent  politician,  and  he  was  fully  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge.  He  revenged  him- 
self by  telling  the  following  story,  which 
his  accuser  foolishly  applied  to  himself. 

Hicks  said  :  "  I  was  requested  the  other 
day  to  see  a  boy  who  had  fallen  from 
a  donkey,  and  had  all  his  front  teeth 
knocked  out  by  a  kick  from  the  vicious 
beast-  I  told  him  I  was  very  sorry  to  see 
him  so  badly  treated,  when  he  said,  '  Mr. 
Hicks,  'tis  not  for  the  vally  of  the  teeth 
that  I  am  angered,  but  'tes  the  nasty, 
gashly,  wicked  ways  of  the  jackass.' 
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A  blacksmith  went  to  the  mayor  of 
a  certain  town,  and  lodged  a  complaint 
against  a  man  for  cutting  his  bellows. 
The  mayor  said : 

"Hath  a  cut  your  bellus  ?  You  shall 
have  mine.  They're  always  blowing  out 
the  vire  with  'em,  and  I  hate  the  sight 
of  'em." 

Blacksmith.  "  But  'tes  my  forge  bellers 
he's  a  cut." 

Mayor.     "  Then  you'm  a  ruined  man." 

Blacksmith.  "  But  I  want  to  know 
what  I  can  do  by  'un." 

Mayor.  "I'll  zee  what  Burn's  Jistice 
will  do  to  'un.  B — bellus  ;  B — bellus  ; 
B — bellus.  There's  nothing  about  a  bellus 
in  Burn's  Jistice,  You  can't  do  nothing 
by  'un." 

A  magistrate  was  asked  why  he  never 
acted  as  justice  of  the  borough  where  he 
lived. 
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He  said  :  "  A  chap  was  brought  to  me, 
and  I  sent  'un  to  prison  by  an  old  Burns 
Jistice  that  had  been  repaled.  And  he 
had  me  up,  and  vined  me  dree  hundred 
pound;  zo  I've  a  din  nothing  to  justicing 
since." 

Hicks  knew  another  etymologist  besides 
poor  Burke,  whose  etymology  had  not 
driven  him  mad  enough  for  the  asylum. 
His  confidence,  however,  was  great;  and 
his  authority  and  learning,  of  course,  un- 
questionable. Dosmare  Pool,  on  the 
moor,  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  water, 
of  fabulous — in  every  sense  fabulous — 
depth.  This  authority  explained  the  fact 
of  the  pool  being  there  etymologically 
by  saying,  "  Do,  Dos,  Dot ;  mare,  the  zea. 
Gived  up  from  the  zea." 

He  said  maids  were  man-traps.  "  Vir, 
a  man  ;  gin,  a  trap.  Virgin  =  a  man-trap." 
This  profound  learning  had  kept  him  out 
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of  the  snares  set  for  man  by  those  sirens, 
and  he  gloried  in  his  freedom. 

A  man  of  Hicks's  acquaintance  made 
a  bet  that  he  would  drink  a  certain 
number  of  gallons  of  cider  in  a  given 
time.  The  trial  of  the  feat  came  off,  and 
the  man  was  reduced  to  the  last  stagfe 
of  helplessness,  in  an  arm-chair,  his  head 
resting  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  his 
mouth  open,  utterly  unable  to  proceed, 
with  every  appearance  of  losing  the  bet, 
when  he  said  to  his  sympathizing  friends 
around  him,  probably  his  backers,  "  Try 
a  taypot ! "  The  spout  was  to  be  used 
to  pour  down  the  liquor. 

Hicks  went  to  see  a  woman  who  was 
dying,  and  who  had  a  supposed  idiot  son. 
The  son  was  sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  fire, 
and  heard  all  that  was  said  about  his  dying 
mother.     After  a  while  he  looked  up  into 
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Hicks's  face  and  said,  "  If  mother's  a 
tooked  away,  will  the  furniture  be  tooked 
away  too?"  A  doubt  was  thus  cast  on 
his  want  of  sense. 

A  labourer  met  Hicks  just  after  having 
had  a  row  with  his  master  about  breaking 
a  gate. 

He  said,  "  Maister  says  I  brok  the 
stiver  [bar]  of  the  gate.  Brass  the  stiver 
of  the  gate!"  (He  had  heard  the  word 
blast,  and  thought  it  a  polite  substitution 
for  the  great  D.)  "The  pig  brok  the 
stiver  of  the  gate.  Brass  the  pig !  Likely 
the  maid  brok  the  stiver  of  the  gate. 
Brass  the  maid !  I  never  brok  the  stiver 
of  the  gate.  Brass  the  stiver  of  the 
gate ! " 

A  father  was  very  proud  of  his  musical 
son,  who  happened  to  be  very  ugly,  with 
an   enormous   head ;    and  he  produced    a 
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curious-looking  fiddle,  which  he  told 
Hicks  his  son  "had  made  out  of  his  own 
head." 

A  captain  of  a  mine,  who  had  risen 
from  small  beginnings,  dined  with  some 
gentlemen  after  some  mining  business. 
When  he  sat  down  at  dinner  he  found  a 
dinner-napkin  before  him.  He  took  it  up, 
and  was  heard  to  say  to  himself,  "  I  don't 
want  no  clath,  I've  a  washed  my  hands." 
He  looked  round,  and  very  furtively  threw 
it  under  a  chair.  Soon  after  he  saw  the 
others  using  their  napkins  to  wipe  their 
mouths.  He  then  cautiously  looked  round, 
and  when  he  thought  no  one  observed 
him,  made  a  snatch  at  the  napkin  and 
got  it  again.  Hicks,  of  course,  saw  every- 
thing. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the  sub- 
ject of  poisons  came  up,  and  prussic 
acid   was   mentioned  as   very  fatal.     One 
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of  the  party  took  up  a  piece  of  laurustinus 
that  had  been  used  as  a  garnish,  and 
said,  "There  is  a  good  deal  of  it  in  this 
plant." 

The  mine  captain  looked  aghast,  and 
said  with  horror  depicted  on  his  counten- 
ance, "Why,  I've  ate  three  leaves  and  a 
blossom  ! " 

Hicks  paid  a  visit  to  a  family  near 
Bodmin,  and  found  them  all  in  the  kitchen. 
The  daughter,  not  a  young  woman,  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  jnaking  extraordinary 
contortions  with  her  mouth,  as  if  she  were 
trying  to  eat  something  very  hard  and 
sticky.  Hicks  said,  "  What's  the  matter 
with  Jenny  ? " 

The  man  said,  "  Her's  bad  ;  and  the 
doctor,  he's  ordered  her  essence  of  tar. 
We  harn't  got  none,  so  her's  a  going  so 
nigh  to  it  as  her  can,  her's  a  chowing  of 
pitch." 
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Hicks  met  a  respectable  man  on  the 
coast,  where  there  happened  to  be  a  good 
extent  of  sand,  and  a  rock  or  island, 
which  was  surrounded  by  water  except 
at  low  tide.  He  told  Hicks  that  a  party 
of  young  men  and  maidens  had  gone  to 
this  island  the  day  before  to  tea,  etc.,  and 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  tide,  having 
forgotten  all  about  the  time,  so  that  they 
could  not  come  ashore  till  low  water  the 
next  morning.     He  said  : 

"  Zo  I,  being  layder  of  the  zingers  to 
church,  vetched  my  bass  vile  [meaning 
by  an  unconscious  truism  to  mention  his 
violoncello],  and  sot  on  the  cliff  playing 
of  pzalms  to  'urn  all  night,  to  let  'urn 
knaw  there  was  zomebody  nigh  by  to 
cheer  'urn  up.  It  was  a  bootiful  night, 
zure." 

Hicks's  great  jury  story  was  the  story  of 
all  others  which  alone  might  have  made  a 
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reputation.  It  is  impossible  to  give  it  in 
writing:  as  it  was  told  ;  but  as  Hicks  can 
no  longer  tell  it,  this  example  of  trial  by 
jury  should  be  placed  on  record.  The 
story  has  a  deep  moral  in  it ;  for  it  is  a 
most  graphic  account  of  how  juries  used 
to  do  rough  justice,  when  the  laws  and 
the  judges  were  very  severe,  and  hanging 
was  a  commonplace  event.  The  jury 
might  well  say  that  they  hung  ;  for  a 
verdict  of  guilty  was  a  sure  hanging 
matter,  any  particular  circumstances  not- 
withstanding. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould,  in  his  preface  to  John 
Herring,  tells  a  very  good  story  of  jury 
justice  in  Devonshire,  and  Hicks's  story  is 
a  Cornish  one  of  a  more  elaborate  nature. 
Whether  jury  justice  in  this  case  was  real 
justice,  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
story,  is  another  matter  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Hicks. 

Before  venturing  upon  the  story,  I  must 
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tell  what  happened  to  Hicks  in  con- 
sequence of  his  amusing  his  numerous 
friends  with  it. 

He  was  on  a  jury  himself,  and  when  he 
and  his  fellow-jurymen  took  their  seats 
round  a  table  to  consider  their  verdict,  he 
observed  that  a  profound  silence  reigned, 
and  no  one,  not  even  the  foreman,  took 
any  steps  to  begin  business. 

Hicks  waited  with  some  curiosity  to  see 
what  would  happen,  looking  out  as  usual 
for  something  to  turn  into  ridicule.  At 
last  the  foreman  looked  very  hard  at  him, 
and  said,  "  Now  none  o'  your  nonsense, 
Mr.  Hicks." 

This  was  Hicks's  far-famed  jury  story, 
which  he  told  to  perfection,  putting  vividly 
before  his  audience  the  good  old  system  of 
compelling  a  jury  to  bring  in  some  verdict 
or  other   by  shutting  them  up  in  a  dark 
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room  without  fire  or  candle,  or  anything  to 
eat  and  drink — "  when  prisoners  were 
hung  that  jurymen  might  dine." 

A  doctor,  called  Donnell,  was  tried  at 
the  assizes  at  Launceston  for  the  murder 
of  his  mother-in-law,  to  whom  he  was 
accused  of  administering  arsenic  in  a  cup 
of  coffee.  On  the  death  of  the  mother- 
in-law  his  wife  would  succeed  to  some 
property. 

Doctor  Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth,  at 
that  time  the  leading  physician  of  the 
district,  gave  evidence  on  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  but  was  uncertain  as 
to  the  arsenic.  Being  a  man  of  con- 
siderable force  of  character,  afraid  of 
no  one,  Dr.  Cookworthy  got  into  a 
wrangle  with  counsel  and  judge,  lost  his 
temper,  and  muddled  the  case  for  the 
jury. 

Hicks  used  to  tell  the  story  something 
in   this   way  :    He  called    the    heroes    by 
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their  right  names,  but  I  substitute  common 
names  for  the  reason  I  have  given. 

Hicks  happened  to  be  at  Liskeard,  and 
in  the  market  there  he  met  Mr.  Lush, 
whom  he  knew  very  well. 

Hicks  greeted  Mr.  Lush,  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  at  Liskeard. 

Lush  said  he  was  attending  Liskeard 
market. 

"  But  that  is  a  long  way  for  you  to 
come." 

"  Yes,  I  attend  Callington  and  Liskeard 
markets  'lternate  weeks." 

"  I  should  have  thought  Launceston 
market  was  nearest  for  you." 

"  Ah  !  I  'arn't  a  been  to  Launceston 
market  not  zince  thicky  Donnell  was  a 
tried.  I  was  voreman  to  the  jury  at  that 
there  trial." 

"  Were  you  ?  Why  the  deuce  didn't 
you  bring  him  in  guilty  ? " 

"  There  you  go,   Maister   Hicks,  that's 
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why  I  don't  go  to  Launceston  market. 
Every  body  zays,  '  Why  didn't  'ee  bring 
'un  in  guilty?'  'Tes  such  ignorance !  What 
do  they  know  o'rt  ?  and  what  us  had  zaid 
to  us?  Us  was  shut  up  with  no  vire  nor 
candle  for  hours.  Us  come  to  decision  in 
the  deark." 

"  How  was  it  then  ?  Tell  me  about 
it." 

"  Thicky  Donnell  was  a  tried  vor  his 
life.  If  we  had  brought  un  in  guilty 
he'd  a  been  hanged  as  sure  as  a  gun,  cause 
he'd  a  pizoned  his  mother-law.  There 
was  lawyers  in  wigs  and  gownds  on  both 
zides.  And  there  was  Dr.  Cookworthy. 
He  got  in  a  passion  cause  they  worrited 
him  so  about  the  arsenic.  And  there  was 
the  judge ;  he'd  a  got  on  a  wig  too,  and 
a  red  gownd.  He'd  a  hanged  'un  fast 
enough  if  us  had  let  'un.  He  looked 
awful.  Then  there  was  that  there  Donnell, 
he  was  a  doctor  hisself,  in  the  box.     No 
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man  knows  what  us  had  zaid  to  us,  and 
they  ballyragged  Dr.  Cookworthy  and  one 
t'other. 

"  Zo  the  judge  he  charged  us,  and  us 
was  locked  up  without  vire  nor  candle, 
nor  nothing  to  ate  nor  drink." 

It  is  well  here  to  explain  the  part  Dr. 
Cookworthy  played  in  the  trial.  The  old 
woman  had  eaten  rabbits  and  onions  for 
supper.  The  stomach  had  been  sent  to 
Dr.  Cookworthy  to  be  examined,  but  the 
local  doctors,  much  to  his  annoyance,  had 
examined  it  first.  In  giving  evidence,  he 
said  that  the  smell  of  arsenic  was  like  the 
smell  of  onions,  and  he  got  into  a  row 
with  counsel  and  the  judge  for  refusing  to 
give  direct  answers  to  questions. 

Counsel  asked  him,  "  Did  you  find 
arsenic  in  the  stomach  ? " 

Dr.  Cookworthy  replied,  "If  the  stomach 
had  been  sent  to  me  at  first,  before  it  had 
been  examined  by  others,  I  could  give  an 
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answer  ;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  say,  it 
probably  contained  arsenic." 

Then  followed  the  usual  brow-beating 
by  counsel,  but  in  this  instance  they  had 
got  hold  of  the  wrong  man. 

Counsel  said,  "  I  want  a  reply  to  my 
question — yes  or  no." 

Dr.  Cookworthy  had  well  considered 
his  evidence,  and  had  made  up  his  mind, 
which  was  a  thing  inflexible.  He  repeated 
the  same  words  that  he  had  determined  to 
give  as  evidence,  with  some  warmth. 

"  If  the  stomach  had  been  sent  to  me 
at  first,  before  it  had  been  examined  by 
others,  I  could  give  an  answer ;  but  as  it 
is,  I  can  only  say  it  probably  contained 
arsenic." 

Counsel  (with  warmth).  "  Did  you  find 
arsenic  in  the  stomach  ?     Yes  or  no,  sir." 

Dr.  Cookworthy  (fast  getting  into  a 
passion),  with  emphasis.  "  If  the  stomach 
had  been  sent  to  me  at  first,  before  it  had 
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been  examined  by  others,  I  could  give 
an  answer ;  but  as  it  is,  I  can  only  say 
it  probably  contained  arsenic." 

The  Judge  then  interfered,  and  said 
with  severity,  "  Answer  yes  or  no  to  the 
question,  witness." 

Dr.  Cookworthy,  now  in  a  towering 
passion,  not  to  be  bullied  by  judge  or 
counsel,  or  anybody  else,  again  repeated 
his  answer,  roaring  it  out  to  the  judge  in 
his  very  powerful  voice,  well  known  to 
most  people  present. 

As  it  was  quite  hopeless  to  get  any 
other  answer  out  of  Dr.  Cookworthy, 
judge  and  counsel  gave  it  up ;  but  the 
scene  had  a  great  effect  on  the  jury,  and 
put  them  in  a  state  of  confusion  as  to 
the  effects  of  onions  and  arsenic.  Dr. 
Cookworthy  probably  saved  the  man's 
life,  which  was  very  far  indeed  from  his 
intention. 

Let  Lush  now  go  on  with  his  story. 
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"  There  us  was,  without  vire,  nor  candle, 
nor  nothing  to  ate  nor  drink,  in  the  deark. 
I  couldn't  zee  the  jury,  but  I  know'd  some 
of  'urn  by  their  voices,  and  us  sot  doing 
northing.  Zo  I  thought  I'd  try  to  get 
a  verdic  from  'urn  one  after  anither.  I 
heerd  the  voice  of  Jones,  zo  I  says  to 
'un,  ses  I,  '  Mr.  Jones,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  these  here  caze  ? " 

"  He  says,  '  I  be  for  shuteing  of  it  op. 
If  a  hath  a-mit  wi'  a  misfortune  with  the 
old  woman,  I  knaw  by  two  he  hath  a-zaved 
from  drowning  ;  and  if  you  draw  one  agin 
the  t'other,  I  ban't  for  hanging  of  'un.' 

"'That's  one,'  ses  I.  Then  I  says 
to  the  next — I  couldn't  zee  'un,  but  I  heerd 
the  voice  of  'un — ses  I,  'What  do  you 
think  of  these  caze  ? ' 

"He  ses,  'These  here  doctors  are  too 
frolicsome  with  their  lodadums  and  their 
doldarums.  If  a  hath  a-pizoned  the  old 
woman  I  ban't  for  hanging  of  'un.' 
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"  Then  I  ses  to  the  next,  I  ses,  '  Win- 
nick,'  ses  I — for  I  know'd  'un  by  his  voice 
— but  thinking  the  voreman  to  a  jury 
didn't  ought  to  call  a  man  by  his  nickname 
["  Winnick  "  is  the  nickname  for  a  cheat], 
'Winnick,'  ses  I;  'Mr.  Brown,'  ses  I, 
calling  him  by  his  right  name  afterwards, 
1  what  would  you  do  by  'un  ? ' 

"  He  says,  '  I  be  for  giving  of  'un  dree 
months  in  the  sheriffs  ward.' 

"  '  Oh,'  ses  I,  '  'tes  neck  or  northing  ! ' 

"  '  Then,'  says  he,  '  I'm  for  northing.' 

"  I  asked  the  next  man  to  he.  He  zaid, 
1  I'm  for  giving  of  it  agin  the  rabbits  and 
onions.  Maister  Cookworthy  hath  a-zaid 
'twas  the  rabbits  and  onions.  No  old 
woman  oft  to  ate  rabbits  and  onions 
afore  her  go'th  to  bed.  If  it  didn't  kill 
her  it  oughter.' 

"The  next  man  zaid,  'If  us  hang  'un 
it  wan't  bring  the  old  woman  to  life  again.' 

"  '  Very  true,'  ses  I.    '  That  never  struck 
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me  afore.'  So  I  put  he  down  as  agin 
hanging. 

"  After  he,  I  asked  Robinson.  I  always 
shall  respeQt  that  man ;  he  spoke  out  like 
a  man. 

"  He  ses,  ses  he,  *  Just  as  you  plase, 
Mr.  Lush.  Hang  'un  or  no,  'tesn't  a 
ha'penny  odds.' 

"That  was  zix,  and  wan  more  made 
zeven,  and  the  majolity  car'd  it  agin  the 
minolity,  and  us  gave  the  prisoner  the 
benefits  of  the  doubts.  Zo  you  zee,  Mr. 
Hicks,  'tis  aisy  to  zay,  'Why  didn't  you 
bring  'un  in  guilty  ?  '    'Tes  such  ignorance ! " 

In  commemoration  of  Hicks,  of  Bodmin, 
the  great  humourist,  who  unfortunately 
left  no  writing  or  notes  behind  him, 
trusting  always  to  his  wonderfully  accurate 
memory,  it  is  well  to  place  on  record  some 
of  his  sayings  and  doings. 


W.  Brendon  and  Son,  Printers,  Plymouth. 
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